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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 

Natuan Hasxect Dove, 
Boston, December 12, 1895. 
Mr. John Fox, Jr., author of ‘‘A Cumberland Ven- 
detta’’ and other favorite stories, was one of the guests 
of ‘The Twentieth Century Club”’ at their monthly 
“Ladies’ Luncheon”’ last Saturday. Hewas preceded 
by three other speakers, who did not leaven the lump 
of their wisdom with the kind leaven of humor. 
Consequently, when Mr. Fox arose to the height of 
the occasion and told some stories of life among the 
Kentucky Mountains, he found his auditors keyed to 
respond to every shade of the fun that was in him. 
He gave one dramatic sketch of considerable length, 
in which the tragedy which formed its basis was 
covered with the delicate filagree of humor. Evi- 
dently he had not forgotten his Harvard days, ten 
or twelve years ago, when he went with other mem- 
bers of his class to the benighted regions of Maine 
to show what they could do on the mimic stage. 
He caught admirably the intonations and drawl of 
the Moonshiner, and he gave many who were present 
a new idea of the capacities of a considerable, but 
hidden, number of our fellow countrymen. Mr, Fox 
is rather tall and slender, with clear-cut features and 
a quick keen eye. 
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Another notable personage has lately been the 
guest of The Twentieth Century Club—the Rever-. 
end George D. Herron, Professor of Applied Chris- 
tianity at Grinnell College. It was Dr. Herron’s 
first visit to Boston and he was given every oppor- 
tunity and shown every courtesy. No such dramatic 
episode as that which made his visit to the Pacific 
Coast so exciting, occurred to mar the serenity of bis 
visit, or to establish his martyrdom. Dr. Herron 
spoke on an average three times a day, and his course 
of lectures at the Shawmut Church drew very large 
audiences, divided as usual between admiration for 
the man's moral earnestness and repudiation of his 
pessimism. One of the most distinguished of the 
clergymen of Boston said the trouble with Dr. 
Herron was that he entirely lacked the sense of 
humor. This orthodox minister then called attention 
to the humor that was constantly shown by Christ, 
even in his most terrible arraignments of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. 

Dr. Herron showed his lack of humor in no way 
more decidedly than when at the meeting of the 
Twentieth Century Club he was met by capable 
critics, and though granted absolutely free play and 
arena for the expression of his thought, declared that 
his critics utterly failed to understand him. 
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It is a great fault for any man, however great, to 
‘take himself too seriously. The soap bubble of 
conceit easily swells to enormous size, and to him 
who holds the pipe, or tothe children who watch it 
admiringly, seems to glitter and quiver with iridescent 
colors ; but a little prick, often the touch of a finger, 
and it vanishes, and all that is left is a drop of diluted 
soft soap! Nature has a way of disposing of great 
men. She calls them down from their places and 
lo! the world gets along just as well without them. 
In the same spirit she wipes out a city or a country. 
She does not need the greatest king or the most 
eloquent orator or the most talented poet. 


Now Dr. Herron has a tremendous message; he is 
earnest and eloquent; he believes in his cause and 
speaks as if he were the discoverer of it. He has the 
look of a fanatic with his crown of black hair piled 
up over his high narrow forehead and pallid face. 
His energy and zeal are tremendous. He would 
walk straight to the stake; he would be one to 
welcome martyrdom. Personally, and off the rostrum, 
he is quiet and modest, and it is easy to understand 
the love which his friends feel for him. But as a 
public speaker, he has been pronounced by mild and 
generous men to be dangerous, because he preaches 
a kind of subtile pessimism, for the very reason that 
his goodness and sincerity and zeal accent his appeals 
to revolution. He scarcely allows the possibility of a 
softer alternative, and he does not recognize the 
advantages of individualism. He forgets that he 
himself every day prays for the coming of the 
Kingdom and not the Republic of Heaven. His 
own Bible gives us no democracy; but the four-and- 
twenty thrones are filled with Hebrews (a cruel 
outlook for the modern Jew-Hater), judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel and all the rest of us. One 
man power and one man responsibility and one head 
to cut off is certainly better and more scriptural than 
divided power and no responsibility. 

Dr. Herron certainly made a deep impression on 
many minds; whether it is a healthy impression only 
time will tell; but I think Boston was inclined to 
treat him fairly and to give him due credit for his 
ability and his unselfishness. 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, formerly Professor at 
King’s College, in Nova Scotia, and now settled as a 
Free Lance at Fredericton, N. B., spent Thanks- 
giving week here in Boston. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
are to bring out three of his books: ‘‘ Earth's 
Enigmas and Other Stories,” ‘‘ History of Canada” 
and a volume of his poems. He writes me that he 
shall be in Boston probably every month this winter, 
and I hear that there is a pleasant possibility of his 
coming to Boston to live. We wish he would; he 
would be warmly welcomed, for his personality is 
most delightful. 

Mr. Bliss Carman was in town this week; he has 
been visiting his friend, T. B. Meteyard, the artist, at 
Scituate. Mr. Meteyard has finished for Mr. Carman’s 
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new volumes of poems, ‘‘ Behind the Arras,” the 
most striking book-poster which I have yet seen. It 
is simple and yet gives the effect of richness; a 
woman with a severe and not altogether lovable cast 
of countenance reads presumably the scroll con- 
taining the author’s poems. The back-ground is an 
arras of poppies—not the poppies that Araminta and 
Arabella picked with so much iteration—but golden 
poppies. Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, by the way, 
has written a little pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The Reign of 
the Poster,’’ with a score of illustrations. This is 
published by Mr. Winthrop B. Jones. Lamson, 
Wolffe & Company have nearly ready Mr. Bolton's 
little narrative poem, ‘‘The Love Story of Ursula 
Wolcott,’’ the scene of which is laid at the time of 
the ‘“‘Great Revival” in New England. This is 
illustrated by Miss Ethel Reed. Miss Reed has just 
accomplished a great trial of patience; she has put 
her sign manual on fifty of each of her posters. On 
the last of one lost there was a cabalistic T. G., which 
evidently stood for the Deo gratias ago found at the 
end of certain old Monkish manuscripts. 

Copeland & Day have begun the issue of a series 
of books which will make the hearts of at least fifty 
tloousand American poets, male and female, leap in 
their bosoms. It is entitled ‘‘The Oaten Stop” 
series of American verse. Paradoxically the Oaten 
Stop is to go on—the volumes are to appear at 
regular intervals. The first in the series is Richard 
Burton’s ‘‘Dumb in June,’ and the second is 
Miss Zitella Cocke's ‘‘ Doric Reed.’’ Miss Cocke is a 
southern poet of distinguished family, but has been 
of late years occasionally in Boston, where she is 
regarded as a very brilliant woman. Quaint and old- 
fashioned in outward guise, these little duodecimos 
(at 75 cents) will fill every poet’s heart with envy, 
and I should not be surprised to hear that Cornhill 
became an Oatenhill for the rimesters. 

Copeland .& Day have ready in their series 
of English Love Sonnets, an edition of five hun- 
dred copies of ‘‘Esther; A Young Man’s Tragedy 
and the Love Sonnets of Proteus,”’ by Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, with new borders (wide and black like riddled 
mourning) and initial letters by Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue. And the third volume in the series is to 
be Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 

Mr. F. H. Day, the junior member of the firm, is 
an enthusiastic amateur photographer. He makes a 
specialty of figure-production, but cares more for 
artistic effect than portraiture; if he takes a picture of 
a well-known face, he skilfully adjusts light and 
shade so as to idealize it. In the early fall he gave 
an exhibition of his photographs, He was then 
invited by the London Salon to show them there. 
On their return there was so much desire manifested 
to see them, that he has again hung them and the 
second exhibition has just closed. Mr. Day’s rooms 
are Cn the upper floor of a quaint old house on 
Pinckney Street—formerly the Shillaber mansion— 
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and interesting also as once the lodgings of Junius 
Brutus Booth. Decorated with fascinating trophies 
picked up abroad, low-studded with big beams run- 
ning across the ceilings, these rooms make certainly 
as picturesque a hadifat as any denizen of upper 
Bohemia could desire. 

The photographs are quite wonderful studies of 
Chiavoscuro: statuesque effects, an Italian model 
depicted in phases breathing Oriental calm or Greek 
repose; Miss Guiney in various poetic moods, Miss 
Ethel Reed a most plastic model, in truly Delsartean 
attitudes and expressions; Miss Ann Whitney noble 
and dignified, Mr. C. E. Hurd, of the Z7ranscript, 
benevolently at ease in an arm-chair—the very pic- 
ture of genial Criticesen at home chez/in/ One study 
represented the Italian model entirely nude, seated 
with bent back and face hidden in his hands ina 
meadow beside a placid stream, while at a little 
distance the abandoned jar stands telling its story. 
One might think it a soul come to the edge of “‘ the 
darker brink *’ and summoned to leave the jar of the 
body and cross to the Asphodel shores—shutting its 
eyes to the beckoning beauty and mourning over the 
irretrievable past. It is photography grown a poem! 
During the three days of the exhibition at least three 
hundred people inspected the pictures, and were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of their skill. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have followed up 
their one volume ‘‘ Cambridge”’ Browning (the first 
edition of which was exhausted practically before it 
reached the market, like a meteor striking our atmos- 
phere), with the companion ‘‘ Holmes.” It has an 
excellent portrait of Dr. Holmes, in which appears 
the delightful humorous twinkle of the eye and the 
kindly beginning or ending of a good-humored smile, 
and it has Mr. Scudder’s brief but appreciative bio- 
graphical sketch and his notes. As I have said be- 
fore, this series of volumes—Longfellow, Whittier, 
Browning, and Holmes—are books to be proud of, 
either from the publisher's or the possessor’s stand- 
point, 

I thought to be able to secure a few paragraphs 
from Mr. Percival Lowell's new book on Mars, but 
the proofs were not at hand when I called. Mr. Gar- 
rison was hurrying the machinery so as to havea 
single volume for Mr. Lowell who is on his way to 
Europe or rather to the Sahara. He is to be gone till 
April. He is sometimes known as ‘‘ The Meteor” 
from his sudden and apparently erratic careerings 
through Space. But when he gets to Mars then he 
tells us all he knows! 

There is little to tell in the way of prognostication ; 
many of the publishers have laid the keels already 
for future ventures, but they hesitate to tell what kind 
of craft is to be seen on the ways or to divulge the 
names. They are more ready to tell how for instance 
Father Tabb’s poems are already in their fourth edi- 
tion, or how a second edition of the Lothrop Compa- 
ny’s ‘‘ Napoleon ”’ is already demanded. 
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I will therefore close with a paragraph which I am 
sure every book publisher will wish might reach the 
eyes of every newspaper critic in the country: Peri- 
odicals that print reviews of new books naturally like 
to have the publishers see and appreciate the reviews. 
They therefore send them either in a “‘ marked copy” 
or in slips. Now it is very common for the literary 
editor to cut out the notice or review and paste it on a 
specially printed heading which perhaps advertises 
the periodical. That is of course a neat and appar- 
ently advantageous method. But unfortunately nearly 
all publishers keep their notes and reviews in big 
blank books for convenience of reference. The clerk 
whose business it is to file away these literary items 
has to detach the review from the slip and if it is 
pasted on it, is apt to tear it and spoil it, and if it is 
trimmed and inserted thus doubly thick it soon makes 
the page clumsy and heavy. Nota publisher so far 
as I have talked with them, but would prefer the 
items sent unpasted. And I may add: if the review 
ends with a snapper at the end of the whip, the 
chances of its being used in an advertisement by the 
publisher is many times increased; this is of advan- 
tage both to the publisher and the journal. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 
Dr. Frederic William Farrar in his historical ro- 
mances takes endless pains, adopts all the best 
methods and is very much in earnest without ever 
producing the impression of reality, not to say sin- 
cerity, because he is constantly producing an effect as 
an end instead of a means. This is perhaps true of 
other work by the Dean of Canterbury, besides his 
romances. Chrysostom, who is the hero of ‘ Gather- 
ing Clouds” and of whom the work is little more than 
a biographical romance, appeals as a man and a 
preacher to Dean Farrar. He has mastered the 
period in detail, though he cannot be said to have 
grasped it and he has written with a preacher's desire 
to improve the occasion by applying every circum- 
stance to the English ecclesiastical present. Chrys- 
ostom’s life is as minutely known, act by act and in- 
cident by incident as Sabonarola’s, and his sermons 
are like a running commentary on current events. 
‘Gathering Clouds ”’ is practically a history of Chrys- 
ostom’s share in the period, provided with explana- 
tory dialogue and written with more freedom than 
possible with an avowed biography. As the period is 
scarcely known and was radically misapprehended 
by Gibbon, Dean Farrar's book fills a much needed 
gap. It has the lack that like most other books big 
and little on the Byzantine Empire, it gives no reason 
for its thousand years of administrative permanence. 
xx 

Mr. Joseph Pennell in writing, uses a style which 
confuses violence and strength and which often, with 
the best intentions, errs as do the men who think 
that decision of character is displayed by a rude 
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neglect of social conventions. These defects often 
make him speak like an exasperating socialist. They 
are altogether absent from his work as an artist and 
are the result of an active personal crusade for the 
adoption of particular views. Proselyting nearly 
always injures good manners. ‘‘ Modern Illustration’’ 
is from these defects sometimes disagreeable reading ; 
but this is outmingled by its great value as a rapid 
summary record of the history and development of 
book illustration, The artist, the collector, the critic, 
and the reviewer will find this book a treasury of 
reference. It fills a new field. It is written with 
zeal, information and accuracy. It has a sense of 
proportion. It is fundamentally right on process 
reproduction, though it minimizes the difficulty of 
securing a sharp printing edge in zinc or avoiding 
horizontal deflection in gelatine. In condemning the 
Leech-Cruskshank school and the archaic English 
revival and exalting English illustrators from 1855 
to 1870, Mr. Pennell is right, although fifteen years 
ago, most artists held differently as to the latter and 
dubiously as to the former. But the important thing 
is that here at last is a consecutive summary of a 
most interesting chapter in art, well described with 
abundant illustrative examples. 
x“ 

“* Red Men and White,” by Mr. Owen Wister, col- 
lects eight of the magazine sketches on western life, 
which he has contributed to Yarper's. Mr, Wister is 
a little laden with the burden of his message, which is 
a mistake. All the stories are good well-told and none 
—however important the record—ill-told, else annals 
and literature were one. This consciousness dulls 
the effect of Mr. Wister's close observation and care- 
ful narrative, which always illustrates, without ever 
quite illuminating. Yet, matter and manner taken 
together, these tales make a record as certain to be 
long sought in the future as to be widely read now. 

*** 

‘* To-Day and Yesterday,” by Mr. Edward Willard 
Watson, is a collection of verse devoted to the deeper 
and more profound issues of life. With great sin- 
cerity and a keen sense of their importance, Mr. 
Watson writes on subjects like death, heredity, im- 
mortality, religion and the like. These verses are cer- 
tain to appeal to many minds, They have some apt 
phrases, they are very serious and they are occupied 
with tupics in themselves of serious interest. These 
are important qualities and useful; but they do not 
carry verse across the lines which separates it from 
poetry, for in poetry, as in all art, subject, thought, 
morals, these are but the small dust of balances in 
which form is weighed. 

xs 

Scotch fiction has had a sudden popular revival not 
altogether comprehensible. It is a fashion; but 
fashions have their causes and this is probably to be 
found in the double circumstance that Scotland being 
Celtic for a century and over has produced more than 
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its share of authors, and that its dialect and life is 
more sharply marked off from the rest of the English 
speaking world than any other. It comes the nearest 
to being a separate language, Mr. Gabriel Sétoun, a 
new man, continues in ‘Sunshine and Haar,” the 
chronicles he began in “ Barncraig.’’ It tells the 
life of peasant miners in dialect, and it tells nothing 
more. This is enough in the present taste, and 
Mr. Sétoun has more of human nature and less 
of the conventicle than most workers in this field. I 
never read one of these dialect stories without learning 


anew how much trouble people will take to be amused. 


* 
% * 


Mr. S. R. Crockett, in his Covenanter tale on the 
‘* Men of the Moss- Hags’’ has made such free use of 
his historical material as to arouse a very pretty dis- 
pute on plagiarism. Plagiarism it is not, Mr. 
Crockett being frank as to his use of published papers; 
but the book, which has already been published in a 
number of dailies, has the serious defect that its 
events are ill digested annals rather than well-told 
romance, 

«** 

‘‘The Master Mosaic Workers "’ is a charming ro- 
mance of Venetian life in the Sixteenth Century, which 
George Sand wrote for her boy Maurice Dudevant. The 
translation by Miss Charlotte G. Johnston is a little 
stiff, but the shape in which it is published by Little, 
Brown & Co., is most dainty and agreeable, and the 
book is delightful reading for any boy or girl or those 
older. No such book should be published, however, 
without carefully translating all Latin, Italian or 
French. 

x» 

With the exception of girl’s books, boy’s books are 
the worst written in the tongue. The girl’s are worse 
because they generally have an evil class sentimen- 
tality in some form. The boy’s books are too often 
vulgar. ‘In the Okeefenokee Swamp,” by Mr. Louis 
Pendleton, is a healthy boy’s book of the life of two 
boys in a deserter’'s camp in a Florida swamp, 
accurate in local coloring and without sentimentality. 


It has not style, but it will interest. 
* 


*”* 
The ‘Story of a Baby,” by Miss Ethel Turner, is 


fresh for itself, and because it is Australian. Boy 
and girl marry young, quarrel because he wants 
‘‘obedience” and she lacks discipline, and she, at 
the edge of ruin is saved by her baby, 

* 

* * 

“The Wonderful Visit,” by Mr. H. G. Wells, in 
which an angel, one of Balticellis or Raphael’s 
angels comes to earth, is a satirical conceit which 
holds interest for an hour, being better in design than 
in execution. It is easier to have a clever conceit 
than to make it live in letter. 

«x 

A “List of Books for Girls and Women and their 

Clubs,” by Miss Augusta H. Leypoldt and Mr. George 
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Iles, will be an inestimable boon to all who gather 
small libraries for public use, large or small. Men 
have almost ceased to read books, at least in com- 
parison with women, and this must be the only excuse 
for calling this a list “for girls and women.’’ It 
includes 2100 carefully selected standard works, with 
brief annotations under each title, of which fully 
1800 ought to be the first books bought for any 
small library. The books are selected by those 
familiar with each field, and the range of fiction is 
broad enough to take in ‘ Tom Jones”’ and “‘ Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles.” The list of reference books 
ought to include the “Statistical Abstract” and the 
World Almanac. Each book has its decimal 
classification number attached—a vast convenience 
to those not familiar with shelf classification and an 
aid to those who are. If I had as little as $50 to 
spend on buying books, I would begin by spendin 
$1.00 for this book. . 
xs 

“The Reopening of the Tennessee River, near 
Chattanooga, October, 1863,” is a short pamphlet in 
which Major-General William Farrar Smith has told 
his primary and original share in the plan for revictua- 
ling Chattanooga and acquiring the short line on the 
left bank of the Tennessee, by occupying Brown's 
Ferry and putting a bridge across. The controversy 
as to who first saw the feasibility of this operation has 
now been in progress for ten years. With perfect 
good temper, without self-assertion with convincing 
clarity General Smith here establishes his own claim 
in a little pamphlet more important than many pre- 
tentious works, as a contribution to the history of the 
war, 


* 
* 


They still write itin England. The old-fashioned 
“literary essay,” critical, personal, ‘‘ discriminating ”’ 
andsoon, Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor has issued 
six on “ Literary Types.’”-—Dr. Burney, Lamb, Carlyle, 
Landor, Dickens and Coleridge, and about each he 
says exactly what you expect him to say before you 
open the book. Here again are the anecdotes, the 
opinions, the criticism and the moral of each life of 
these “ men of letters.” 

x" 

A history of Greece in about one thousand pages, 
which would give the new knowledge of the dark 
before Hellas, of Greek life, and of the framework 
and working of Hellanic institutions, learned in the 
last twenty years, is much needed. Prof. Adolph 
Holm’s history, now in its second volume, the last 
“History of Greece,”’ is unfortunately not such a 
book. It is, instead, a clear, impartial record from the 
usual sources and each chapter gives in notes a 
copious array of authorities for reterence, chiefly Ger- 
man. It is useful. It is a little more up to date than 
earlier histories, but it is the same kind of book. 


* 
“The Herons,” by Miss Helen Shipton, is a dull 
English novel, but it is the kind of dull English novel 
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one can read. This even account of ordinary well- 
bred English life is like a good road. Nothing hap- 
pens. Yet it is easy to walk on. 

**% 

Public finance is committed to hands less trained in 
the United States than in any other. Still as this 
country is the only power which has resisted the 
temptation to run in debt in the last fifteen years, 
and increased faster in wealth from 1880 to 1890 than 
any other, the result of our untrained work is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. The number desirous of 
learning in regard to the principles of public income 
and outgo is, however, steadily growing. For suca, 
the one standard book to-day is Mr. C. F. Bastable’s 
‘Public Finance.”’ Issued in 1892, its third edition 
has grown to an octavo of 716 pages of the most 
solid reading. Here you can learn in brief how 
State railroads, telegraphs and other government 
enterprises have fared. How revenue can best be 
raised as well as how it is secured in various 
lands by various taxes. The theory management 
and in this country alone, the payment of public 
debts: Taxation, expenditure and debt are so wholly 
matters of local development that expert advice is 
not worth much. In practice, a legislator must sup- 
port, and a journalist urge, not what should but what 
can be done; but any man soberly interested in 
public affairs will find that Mr. Bastable’s book clears 
his mind amazingly. 

* * 

When Laura Bridgman died her brain, on some 
accounts offering the most interesting problems ever 
presented by cerebral tissue, was turned over to Mr. 
Henry Herbert Donaldson for study, in recognition of 
his leading place as a student of the nervous system. 
Prof. Donaldson, now in the University of Chicago, 
has summarized in ‘“‘ The Growth of the Brain,’’ cur- 
rent knowledge on the structure, growth and action 
of the brain. The most noticeable and distinct im- 
pression made by the book is the limits of present 
knowledge. Lombroso, his readers and his imitators 
are spreading statements which sound as if the 
causal link between the look and shape of a man’s 
head and his acts, had been definitely traced ; buta 
book like this, by a real and not a sham authority, 
shows how little is known. While written as part of 
a series on education, the book suggests rather than 
asserts, and its most suggestive facts are those as to 
the development of certain motor and sense centers 
from about the seventh to the fifteenth year and 
which may therefore be affected by training. 

«ny 

‘*Our Edible Mushrooms,” by Mr. William Hamil- 
ton Gibson, is a book whose beauty will conceal its 
usefulness ; with these beautiful and accurate illustra- 
tions, these numerous drawings and this sumptuous 
paper and press-work—the former a bit too shiny— 
there is a sound, well-made book, full of scientific 
knowledge, accurate observation and high book- 
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making ability. American literature in this field has 
been deficient, and early workers in fungi have 
had to fall back on English works. Within ten 
years, Mr. Julius A. Palmer has published a useful 
‘“‘Mushrooms of North America,” and Mr. Thomas 
M. Taylor has issued five thin pamphlets, published 
by the Agricultural Department. None of these filled 
the field as Mr. Gibson does. He first and wisely 
describes the poisonous fungi so that they are 
unmistakably recognizable. Next he places in array 
the amazing variety of edible mushrooms. All are 
provided with colored plates of fastidious accuracy, and 
detail drawings, while Mr. Gibson's descriptions are 
admirable to a degree, which only an expert can appre- 
ciate, while the difficulty of accurately describing a 
fungusis great. Lastly, there are cooking recipes and 
a bibliography. No one who is fortunate enough to 
own this volume, will wish it to be other than its 
sumptuous self, but I trust that when large royalties 
have blessed Mr. Gibson's useful labor, a cheaper 
and more compact edition may issue for the field. 
Nor should one forget to add that Mr. Gibson's style 
and culinary enthusiasm renders the volume a 
notable edition to the literature of the table. 
* 
** 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has been known for 
many years as the author of verse, graceful, thought- 
ful, carefully studied, which the public has read in 
many channels. It has run through a wide range of 
love and nature verse, vers de socie/é and the poems 
ot occasion, emotion and narration. Mr. Dole’s pub- 
lishers have paid his verse a just due, and done 
his readers a service, by collecting them in a 
single volume which has in it much that the reader 
will recall as awakening interest or quickening emo- 
tion in years past. The lyric of ‘‘ The Hawthorne 
Tree,” from which the volume takes its name, has 
the lilt of love in its lines. A sonnet on Mr, Kennan 
is sombre with suppressed feeling. The volume, 
taken as a whole, gives Mr. Dole a distinct place. 





JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
Mr. Bangs was born at Yonkers in 1862, the son of 
Francis N. Bangs, one of the leading members of the 
bar of New York City, and the grandson of Nathan 
Bangs, a pioneer in the Methodist Church in Amer- 
ica, and at one time president of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, Conn. His training was that of 
a New York boy, and in 1883 he was graduated a 
bachelor of philosophy from the school of Political 
Science of Columbia College. For a year and a 
half Mr. Bangs persued the study of the law, but, as 
he himself puts it, at long range. He was not enthu- 
siastically fond of the profession. ‘‘I was more a 
fighter,”’ he observed, ‘‘ and it seemed to me that a 
man has enough battles of his own to wage without 
rushing after the battles of other people.’’ An in- 
herited fondness for literature led him to try his 
hand at writing, and having had a fairly good train- 
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ing in the making of a periodical while managing 
editor of his college paper, he soon made himself a 
persona grata at the office of Life, of which, in 1884, 
he became the asscciate editor the Mr. Mitchell. 

This position Mr. Bangs retained until 1888, when 
he assumed charge of the humorous department of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ periodicals, which posi- 
tion he still holds. 

In 1886, shortly after his marriage, Mr. Bangs 
made a somewhat lengthy stay in England, when his 
first book ‘‘ Roger Camerden” was written. This 
was followed closely by a series of literary bur- 
lesques written in collaboration with Mr. Frank 
Dempster Sherman, entitled ‘‘ New Waggings of Old 
Tales.” 

After this comes two universal travesties, ‘‘ Katha- 
rine” and ‘ Mephistopheles,” both of which were 
written for the Dramatic Association of the Seventh 
Regiment, and produced with tolerable success by 
that organization in New York and elsewhere. 

The results of a few years’ experience as the father 
of an interesting series of boys, three in number, 
led him to try his hand at the writing of juvenile 
stories and his four books, ‘“‘ Tiddledywink Tales,” 
‘‘In Camp with a Tin Soldier,” ‘‘The Tiddledywink 
Poetry Book” and ‘Half Hours with Jimmie- 
boy,” were the fruits of his endeavors in this line. 
The books have all met with success and Mr. Bangs 
is now one of the most welcome contributors of short 
stories and verses to Harper's Round Tad/e, and the 
juvenile departments of the syndicates. His first 
substantial success however, came in the publication 
in 1892, of the Idiot papers under the title of 
“Coffee and Repartee,’’ which little book is now 
selling in its fortieth thousand, with no immediate 
signs of a diminishing popularity. 

Other books published since that time by Mr. Bangs 
have been ‘“ Toppleton’s Client,” brought out by a 
London house; ‘‘ The Water-Ghost,’’ ‘‘ The Idiot,” 
‘“Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica,” ‘‘A House-boat-on- 
the-Styx,"" ‘‘A Rebellious Heroine,” which will 
appear in Harfer's next issue, and ‘‘ Three Weeks in 
Politics." Concerning the latter, which was the 
outcome of Mr. Bangs’ candidacy for mayor of 
Yonkers in 1894, Gilson Willets in Current Litera- 
ture, says: 

In this little book, Mr. Bangs has satirized the shams 
and frauds of a political campaign in a local town, the entire 
book teing, in fact, a record of Mr. Bangs’ own experiences 
while running for mayor of his own town, Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson. One of the first things Mr. Bangs shows herein 
is that politics is not at all the province of the poet. The 
trouble is, he argues, that poets do not look ahead. They 
cant. They have been taught to look within, to spend their 
lives in self-contemplation, and then to startle the world 
with what they saw there. The book is written with 
Mr. Bangs’ usual humorous vein. Nearly the entire story 
is told by the Idiot, whose wisdom has already shown the 
inconsistency of his name in Mr. Bangs’ book called “ Coffee 
and Repartee.” 

One of the most humorous little incidents is that the 


poet, judging from letters he receives from all over the 
country, concludes that he must have his share of fame, but 
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the outcome of the political campaign only goes to show 
that the average well-known poet is less known in his own 
town than heis in a town of the same population 2000 
miles away. Mr. Bangs relates very humorously how the 
population of Yonkers began going about wondering and 
asking each other who this man Bangs was. 

Another book by Mr, Bangs, is a series of rather weird 
stories, entitled ‘‘The Water Ghost,’ and others. ‘ The 
Water Ghost” is a particularly unique spectre, being a 
person who carries an inexhaustible quantity of old ocean 
around with her, and drenches everybody and everything 
she touches. Perhaps the most clever story in this group is 
the Ghost Club, this being a club wherein membership is 
held by the spooks of all the great men in the world’s 
history, from Solomon to Carlyle. A mortal accidentally 
obtains admittance to the club and finds Mozart playing the 
banjo, Napoleon and Wellington exchanging remarks with 
each other as to how things happened to turn out as they 
did at Waterloo; Solomon discovers that Dr, Johnson is the 
wiser man, and the immortal Shakespeare cracks jokes in 
the club corner. 

Both of these books aftord considerable entertainment, 
and the one on politics can be taken seriously, jus: as well 
as a bit of fun. In all Mr. Bangs’ works his humor 
dominates, and in his verse he occasionally makes a strong 
appeal to the heart; perhaps his strongest appeal senti- 
mentally is in his “ Child Verse.’”’ Mr. Bangs speaks most 
modestly of his work, as if he had yet his spurs to win. 
One is rather inclined to think that Mr. Bangs is ambitious, 
notwithstanding that he has sufficient of this world’s goods, 
as well as a fair and well-earned name. His ambition takes 
the most pleasing form of boyish enthusiasm whenever he 
talks of his work. 


See review of ** A House-boat-on-the-Styx”’ in this number. 


EDWIN A. GROSVENOR. 

Edwin A. Grosvenor, author of ‘‘ Constantinople,” 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., in 1845. He comes 
of old colonial stock, his ancestors through nine gen- 
erations being clergymen or physicians, and he is 
tenth in descent from John Grosvenor who was toma- 
hawked by the Indians at Roxbury in 1691. The 
quaint tombstone of this remote ancestor, on which is 
carved the Grosvenor coat of arms—the only coat of 
arms in the ancient cemetery—and the tomahawk 
above, may still be seen in the Eustis Street grave- 
yard in Boston. Professor Grosvenor’s preparation 
for college was obtained mostly from his mother, a 
rarely gifted lady, one of the most popular writers of 
juvenile books in her time. She always published 
anonymously, but many can still remember their 
youthful delight on reading her ‘Old Red House,” 
and “ Captain Russell's Watchword.” 

Mr. Grosvenor graduated from Amherst College in 
1867, being salutatorian and class poet; studied at 
Andover and Paris, and from 1873 to 1890 was Pro- 
fessor of History at Robert College, Constantinople. 
There he came into intimate relations with diplomats 
and scholars in the Ottoman Empire, Greece, and 
throughout Europe. His vacations and absences on 
leave were always devoted to some line of historical 
research away from the capital and read like a 
romance. His first vacation was passed on the plain 
of Troy. In another he visited all the places from 
Domremy to Rouen connected with Joan of Arc. In 
another he traced Napoleon's Italian campaign of 
1796; in another Napoleon's campaign of 1814; in 
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another the battles of Servian and Bulgarian history ; 
in another the battlefields of Switzerland from Mor- 
garten, and so on, all over Europe. He also went 
over a great part of the route of Alexander, and of 
the Ten Thousand, and he followed out all the apos- 
tolic tours of Saint Paul. 

But the chief thought in his mind, aside from his 
college work, was always his ‘Constantinople.’ 
Through more than fifteen years he was engaged in 
the collection of material and in composition. His 
opportunities were unequaled. Archzologists and 
antiquaries are often uncommunicative and suspicious 
of each other, but Professor Grosvenor was as willing 
to give as to receive, and he enjoyed the friendship of 


& 


Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
Roberts Brothers. 


the leading authorities upon Byzantine and medizval 
topics. 

Resigning his position in 1890, he devoted the fol- 
jowing year to travel in Roumania, the Balkan Penin- 
sula, the Greek Islands, Asia Minor, and northern 
Syria. Hon. Eugene Schuyler and he had planned 
a work in copartnership upon the Greek Islands, 
but the project ended on the lamented death of 
Mrz. Schuyler. 

Returning to America, he was invited to lecture on 
history at Amherst. In 1892 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of French language and literature at Amherst; 
meanwhile, from 1892 to 1894, he was also head of 
tne department of history at Smith college. In July, © 
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1895, he was made professor of European history at 
Amherst. 

Since his return to America Professor Grosvenor 
has translated and revised Duruy’s ‘“‘ Histoire des 
Temps Modernes,”’ now extensively used as a college 
text-book, and has contributed several hundred arti- 
cles on European and Oriental subjects to Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia. Among the more notable of these arti- 
cles are those on ‘ Constantinople,” ‘‘ Ravenna,” 
** Roumania,” ‘* Mohammedanism,”’ “*Servia,”’ 
“‘Sicily,” ‘‘ Syria,” and ‘‘ Turkey.”’ 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Alexandre Dumas, the younger, who died at his 
home in Marly-le-Roi on Wednesday evening, 
November 27th, in the seventy-second year of his 
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Alexandre Dumas.* 


age, was in many respects an extraordinary man, 
whose great abilities contributed vastly to the enter- 
tainment, if comparatively little to the instruction 
or profit, of mankind. For forty years he had stood 
at the head of the list of successful French play- 
wrights, while his reputation as a novelist, an essayist, 
anda wit was second only to that which he had won 
in the theatre. His intellect, his character, and his 
views of life are accounted for sufficiently by his 
origin and the experiences of his early days. 

+ He was born in Paris, July 8, 1824. His father, son 
of Gen. Dumas and of a colonial negress who had 
been heroically devoted to him, was then secretary 
to the Duc d'Orléans, who appreciated him highly for 
his penmanship and scolded him for his excursions 
in the Latin Quarter, and for his romantic poems. 
His mother was, like Trilby, a ‘‘ blanchisseuse de fin,” 
an Irish girl named Jenny. When his father had 
written ‘‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires’’ and begun to 
make one of his several fortunes, the boy was recog- 
nized by law as Alexandre Dumas’s son, and placed 


* Portrait used by courtesy of New York Zimes. 
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as a scholar in the Pension Goubaux. Those who 
were his schoolmates there do not remember that he 
was ever quarantined because he was not born in wed- 
lock, but that he had long, sunlit curls and was extreme- 
ly sensitive. ‘The fancied or real moral martyrdom of 
his childhood affected all his work. It gave to him 
sympathy for Marie Duplessis, who became ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias’’; for the heroes of ‘‘ L’Affaire 
Clémenceau’”’ and “ Le Fils Naturel.’’ It turned his 
thoughts toward analysis of social questions. He 
was unlike his father, who wrote to amuse; he in- 
tended to write in order to teach. He became the 
husband of a Princess, the owner of palaces, the 
father-in-law of a millionaire banker, the autocrat of 
the Comédie Frangaise, the most envied of play- 
wrights, but he never conquered artists. 


He wrote, when he was seventeen years of age, 
poems which were too reasonable to be poetic and 
manuals—one on coins among otbers—that biblio- 
maniacs collect. He published the ‘‘ Adventures 
de Quatre Femmes et d'un Perroquet,’’ which 
were neither adventurous nor amusing, and was 
twentv-four years of age when his first valu- 
able work, ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias,” appeared. 
This was the simple history of Marie Duplessis, 
whom Jules Janin lauded to the skies. Alexandre 
Dumas, fils, in this novel did not idezlize his now fam- 
ous phototype. He told her life as it was, and the 
success of his work—successful because it was sin- 
cere and real—hastened his inclination toward the 
discussion of social theses. To poets this is a pity, 
This first novel came into bloom like a flower. He 
never had deeper reflection nor higher aims than 
when he wrote it. He never had a clearer intuition. 
He had the happiness then of being exempt from all 
ideas of system, of not wishing to prove anything, 
and of being docilely faithful to his inspiration. Life 
had furnished to him an admirable model. He de- 
scribed it in eight days with a magnificent ignorance ot 
his danger: But he ascribed his success to his phil- 
osophy. He wrote in 1848, ‘Le Roman d’une 
Femme’’; in 1851, ‘‘ Diane de Lys’”’; in 1854, ‘‘La 
Dame aux Perles”’; in 1856, ‘‘ La Vie 4 Vingt Ans,” 
with clearly expressed pretensions at morality. 

The censorship of Léon Faucher, which forbade 
the performance of ‘‘ La Dame aux Camélias”’ asa 
drama, in 1849, excited the curiosity which made the 
attendance at the Vaudeville extraordinary when the 
first performance of the play occurred, in 1852. It 
was one of the dramatic triumphs of the century. 
“‘ Diane de Lys” followed in 1853; ‘‘ Le Demi Monde,”’ 
in 1855; ‘‘ La Question d’Argent,” in 1857; ‘ Le Fils 
Naturel,”’ in 1858; ‘‘ Le Pére Prodigue,”” in 1859, 
and “ L’Ami des Femmes,” in 1864, with a torrent 
of discussions in favor of and against the author's 
theories on the drama and on stagecraft that made 
his name perpetual in the journals of the world. 

He wrote in collaboration with Girardin, in 1865, 
‘‘Supplice d'un Femme"’; in 1866, in collaboration 
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with Durantin, ‘‘ Héloise Paranquet’’; in 1867, ‘“‘ Les 
Idées de Mme. Aubray ”; in 1870, a long pamphlet 
against the Commune; in 1871, “ Une Visite de Noces” 
and “‘ La Princesse Georges’’; in 1872, ‘‘ L’Homme- 
Femme,” an enthusiastic pamphlet, advising men 
to kill their unfaithful wives; in 1873, ‘‘ La Femme 
de Claude”’; inthesame year, ‘‘ Monsieur Alphonse,” 
which gave a name in France to men whom their 
wives support; in 1876, ‘‘ L’Etrangére”’; in 1876, in 
collaboration with Corvin, ‘‘ Les Danicheff’’; in 1878, 
“Joseph Balsamo,” about which he said: ‘If the 
play succeeds, it is my father's; if it fails, it is 
mine.” The Comédie Frangaise performed in 1881, 
‘‘La Princesse de Bagdad’; in 1881, ‘‘ Denise’’; in 
1887, ‘‘ Francillon.”” Meanwhile he wrote novels— 
“ Césarine”’ in 1848, ‘‘ Le Docteur Servans”’ in 1849, 
“Antonine’’ in 1849, ‘‘ Tristan le Roux’’ in 1850, 
“Trois Hommes Forts” in 1850, ‘“‘ Revenants”’ in 
1851, ‘‘ Le Régent Mustel”’ in 1852, ‘‘ Contes et Nou- 
velles”’ in 1853, ‘‘Sophie Printemps ”’ in 1853, “ La 
Boited ’Argent”’ in 1855, ‘“‘ L’Affaire Clémenceau”’ 
in 1867, ‘‘ Thérése’’ in 1875, essays on the Ligue and 
the Fronde, letters, critical articles, and anecdotes in 
various papers. 

He also wrote “‘ Atala,’’ a lyrical scene; a discourse 
on the death of Desclée, a mystical pamphlet on the 
return of Christ, a legal one on the question of 
divorce, and another on ‘“‘ Les Femmes Qui Tuent et 
les Femmes Qui Votent.’’ He was elected a member 
of the French Académie in 1874, but he had not the 
honors in the speeches delivered on the day of his 
reception. The honors went to M. d’Haussonville, 
who was courteous and moderate. Dumas was witty 
and vindictive. He was elected President of the 
Society of Dramatic Authors for several years, but he 
resigned, noisily, when one of his friends, Henri 
d’Ideville, was not elected a member. He was a 
Commander of the Legion of Honor; he had remar- 
ried recently with a member of the ancient French 
nobility. He was writing another drama—*‘ La Route 
de Thébes’’—and delayed its performance because 
he had the same feeling as Guy de Maupassant, who, 
when his death was near, said that he wished to write 
a volume for only one person. He said once that 
he had done exactly the work that he wished to do. 
No poet could have said this. N. Y. Times. 





ANGEL OF PEACE, 


I felt so strangely happy and at peace 
With God and man and all created things ; 
Sweet odors of rare incense filled the air, 
And gentle motion as of pluming wings. 


The night drew on a pace; when daylight fled, 

I laid me down with sweet, contented sigh ; 

My soul had heard aright; expanding soft 

An angel’s thought had touched me passing by. 
From “ Soul Fragrance,” 

by Hannah Morr Kohaus. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


There are plenty of good things promised for the 
New Year, foremost among them being the magazine 
“* Cosmopolio,” of which I have already given you 
news. It will be published under Fisher Unwin's 
auspices, and R. L. Stevenson’s last book, or rather 
the uncompleted story said to be one of his best on 
which he was engaged at the time of his death, will 
appear in it under the title of ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston.” 
It will be published in volume form early in May, 
1896, by Chatto and Windus; and apart from its 
literary merit, it will be full of sentimental interest to 
those who loved the brilliant novelist through his 
books, and who mourn his loss, 

There is an ever increasing demand forthe “ Vailima 
Letters,” in which Stevenson's charming personality, 
his impulsive affectionate disposition are so strikingly 
manifested. At first the sale seemed to hang fire a 
little, doubtless on account of the flood of Christmas 
literature that poured upon us last month; for the- 
book is essentially one for quiet moments, and not 
fora hasty perusal. Mr. Colvin has been very kind 
to his readers, and has given these wonderful letters, 
almost in entirety. 


Two marvellous boys have loomed upon the literary 
horizon ; and great things are expected of them in 
the near future. They are both under twenty years 
of age, and A. D. Innes & Co. and Fisher Unwin 
are respectively responsible for their ‘‘ discovery " as 
far as fiction is concerned. J. C. Snaith, whose 
novel, ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” a Somerset tale 
of the Blackmore type, has created something of a 
sensation, by reason of its strong interest and excel- 
lent style, is a youth still in his teens, and is at 
present an employé on the Midland Railway. The 
book is the result of several years’ work “ after 
hours.” 


The other precocious author is John Buchan, a 
young Scotchman aged twenty; who, although he 
has at present published but one book, the admirable 
‘* Sir Quixote of the Moors,”’ has quite an extensive 
journalistic record. He is a native of Perth, and 
seven years ago he entered the University of Glasgow, 
where in due course he took honors, which he fol- 
lowed up by winning a scholarship at Oxford last 
year. His first effort in journalism was a paper on 
angling, that was published in the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine in 1893. Since that time he has contributed 
many articles on kindred subjects to the same pub- 
lication, and last year he had a series of picturesque 
descriptive essays in Macmillan’s. These have been 
collected, and will be published by John Lane very 
shortly; and late in the spring a long historical 
novel on which he has been engaged for a con- 
siderable time is expected to appear. 


Mr. Buchan is said to have drawn his inspirations 
mainly from Stevenson, but this is said of every, 
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young author who deals with the romantic and 
picturesque. Frank Barrett for instance, has been 
accused time after time of copying Stevenson, parti- 
cularly in respect to ‘‘ The Admirable Lady Biddy,” 
between whom and “Catriona” there are decided 
points of resemblance. But the interesting fact 
remains that Barrett's book was published long 
before Stevenson's, and as he himself says, ‘‘ my 
* Honest Davie’ lived before Stevenson took up the 
archaic style since followed by so many. I love and 
respect Stevenson too well to dream of accusing him 
of plagiarism, especially since his pen is laid to rest 
for ever, but it is too bad to be myself accused by 
irresponsible ignorance !"’ 

A good reception has been accorded to Stanley 
Weyman’s ‘‘ Red Cockade,”’ published this week by 
Longmans, It is a stirring story of the French 
Revolution and is remarkable for novelty of treat- 
ment, inasmuch that the scene is laid entirely in the 
provinces ; whereas most writers who deal with this 
stormy period pin their faith to Paris. The hero isa 
young French nobleman who, like Charles D'’Aulnais, 
is more than half disposed to value part with the 
people; and in consequence finds himself placed 
in a most precarious position between the two parties. 
His equals condemn him as a traitor, his inferiors 
regard him with distrust, and further complications 
arise through his betrothal to a French lady of high 
birth, whom he loves with all his heart, and who 
returns his affection, despite the opposition of her 
kinsfolk. The love story is indeed a charming one; 
inwoven as it is with desperate deeds, with perils and 
adventures. Best of all it ends well, and in a man- 
ner that promises an equally exciting sequel. 





The Garden of Gethsemane—The Tree of Agony. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


From “In Scripture Lands. 
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Thomas Hardy’s ‘“‘Jude the Obscure,” is some- 
what of a ‘frost’? here. The book is so unutterably 
gloomy, so sordid, tragic, and occasionally in its 
completed form, so hideously revolting, that a good 
many people are of opinion that the author would 
have exhibited more wisdom in allowing the revised 
version that appeared in Hurfer's to stand. Not an 
atom of pleasure or profit can be attained by the 
perusal of it in its present form. 

The public is showing pretty plainly just now that 
it wants to hear little from the apostle of darkness and 
death ; and that it has returned to a taste for good 
healthy literature. This is conclusively proved by 
the fact that as far as sales are concerned Ian 
Maclaren’s ‘‘ In the Days of Auld Lang Syne,” leads 
the way, closely followed by Crockett’s ‘‘ Men of the 
Moss Hags,” despite the fact that these provide 
many stumbling blocks to the unlearned in Scottish 
dialect. ‘‘ Trilby”’ is still selling by the thousand, 
thanks to the Haymarket production. 

‘*Madame” Sarah Grand’s new novel will be pub- 
lished in about three months time; at present I have 
been unable to gather any advance notes concerning 
it, though it is a foregoing conclusion that it will deal 
with the great ‘‘ Woman”’ question. 

Mr. Fuller Maitland, whose powerful novel ‘“‘ Bertha 
Hardacre’’ achieved a succés da’ estime this year, is 
now actively engaged on a sequel to it; while charm- 
ing Miss Beatrice Harraden has nearly completed 
her new book, that was commenced in California. 
This young authoress has decided that she does not 
like London, or rather that the climate does not like 
her, in the winter; and her visit 
was of the briefest. 


An interesting publication 
forthcoming in the New Year 
is the memoirs of the late Mr. 
Locker-Lampson, edited by his 
son-in-law, Mr. Augustine Bir- 
rell, It will be issued by Smith, 
Elder & Co., under the title of 
‘* My Confidences.” 


George Macdonald announced 
a short time since that he in- 
tended to lay aside the pen 
forever; and that “Lilith” 
would represent his last work. 
Since his return to his home at 
Bordighera, however, and his 
comparative restoration to 
health, he has commenced a 
new story. It is hard to break 
old ties all at once. 
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R. D. Blackmore in ‘‘Slain by the Doones,”’ a 
short story that appeared in ‘‘Sampson Low's An- 
nual,” and which will shortly be issued in volume 
form, harks back to Exmoor and the days of stout 
“Jan” Ridd, but the tale is not up to the ‘ Lorna 
Doone” high-water mark. Blackmore takes more 
delight in his garden than in anything else, and passes 
far more time there than in his study. His home is 
at Teddington, and that charming riverside village is 
proud of its tame author. A few weeks ago at the 
railway station there, the bookstall clerk stuck up a 
huge poster advertising ‘‘ Lorna Doone,”’ by a Local 
Author. When requested to take it down he com- 
plained bitterly, and declared that it was an excellent 
advertisement and he had sold ever so many copies 
through it! 


Louis Zangwill seems inclined to follow in the foot- 
steps of his elder brother, and to make his mark in 
literature, judging from his initial effort in authorship 
“The Dutch in London.” His new work will be 
published early in February, and he himself is just 
off to Paris for the winter. 

Robert Hichens, the clever author of ‘‘ The Green 
Carnation,” ‘‘ The Imaginative Man,” and of a good 
many short stories of rather unequal merit, is collab- 
orating with Victor Widnell in a four act play. Mr. 
Hichens is rather a literary curiosity for he actually 
graduated from a School of Journalism. Ascot. 





NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 
Now that the holiday rush is about over, men and 
women who have to do with books are breathing 
sighs of relief. It has been a very heavy season in 
the publishing business; but withal a successful one 
generally, and as a rule satisfaction reigns in the camp 
of the bookmen. 

Notwithstanding the immense number ot books 
written by authors of to-day and to-morrow—if one 
may so designate certain ambitious persons new to 
the world of letters—there seems to be no diminution, 
rather an increase, in the number and variety of edi- 
tions of standard works. A tour of half a dozen 
leading stores wherein books are sold proved not 
merely this to be a fact, but also that more promi- 
nence is given to standard works than to those 
which have not been accepted, as yet, as having a 
permanent place in literature. For example, in one 
Broadway house, which has an enormous retail book 
business, I find the most prominent counters and 
shelves devoted entirely to such authors as Scott, 
Dickens, Dumas, George Sand, Lamb, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Irving, Burns, Poe, Cervantes and the 
like, and it is noticeable that in almost every case 
the editions are excellent ; the majority being really 
fine examples of the bookmaker’s art, The gentle- 
man in charge of the particular store referred to, 
tells me that notwithstanding the extraordinary 
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demand for new books, yet from the middle of 
October until New Year's day, there is a growing 
desire on the part of the public to purchase standard 
works. During the rest of the year, he adds, the 
demand is almost entirely 
for new publications, but 
for six weeks’ preceding 
Christmas the general 
public buys literature that 
has stood the test of time. 
There may be several rea- 
sons for this, Parents. 
more and more every 
year, are learning that the 
best Christmas presen's 
they can give their chil- 
dren are really good 
books. And this is a 
fact, notwithstanding the 
assertion of certain bilious 
critics among us that 
American readers want 
only trash now-a-days. 
Again, there may be a 
larger profit from the 
works alluded to, which 
have no copyright; and 
book sellers for this rea- 
son may push them. But 
from whatever cause, it 
is pleasant to note that 
men and women who 
wrote great books in days 
gone by are not over- 
looked by that same 
much-abused general 
public. 

There are plenty of new 
books which are good 
ones, however. Messrs. Harper Brothers have pub- 
lished ‘‘ Dona Perfecta,” by Senor Galdos, which is 
new in the sense that it lately has been trans- 
lated by Mrs. Serrano. Howells has written an in- 
troduction to the volume, and with it lovers of the 
best fiction may enjoy themselves for the time being 
It is not every day that we have such a combination, 
Senor Galdos is not only an admirable storyteller— 
one of the striking figures who have practiced that 
art since the golden age of Cervantes—but he also is 
a profound student of human nature, and an exquisite 
analyist of the manners and customs of his fellow 
countrymen, and of Spain, his native land. 


Mr. Andrew Lang, during the last few years, has 
appropriated sections of the rainbow for titles of vari- 
ous collections of fairy tales, which he has gathered ; 
but it seems that the colors have run out, for his new 
volume, which comes from Messrs. Longmans, 
Greene & Company is entitled, “My Own Fairy 
Book.” The book is clever and versatile on every 





The Way into tne Convert in Time of 
Trouble. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
From ‘‘In Scripture Lands.” 
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page, and in his fairy lore Mr. Lang is in fun and in 
earnest at the same time. Some of the illustrations 
which accompany the text are good, and some of 
them are very good indeed. Taken all together, ‘‘ My 
Own Fairy book,” is well worth reading. 


Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard's edition of ‘‘ The 
Echo Club,” the authorship of which was ascribed to 





‘* Young Mark Cicero heading a Cavalry Charge..”’ . s 
From “ Great Men's Sons.” means whereby practical aid may be 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Irving in the last New York letter to Book NEws, 
through a ridiculous blunder, has made its bow as 
one of the daintiest volumes which has appeared 
for a long time. It is pleasant to note, in this 
connection, that Mr. Stoddard’s wife, Elizabeth Stod- 
dard, has had a volume of “Poems” brought out by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and that they have 
met with very high endorsement from critics, Mr. 
Steadman, for example, having devoted a number of 
columns to reviewing them in one of the leading 
morning papers. There is no doubt about the fact 
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that Mrs. Stoddard has written true poetry. She is 
grave, reflective, meditative, thoughtful. She is im- 
aginative and not fanciful. She is a lover of nature, 
and her measures are simple and her diction sweet. 
Following is one of the best dramatic studies to be 
found in her volume : 


MERCEDES. 


Under a sultry, yellow sky, 

On the yellow sand I lie : 

The crinkled vapors smite my brain, 

I smoulder in a fiery pain, 

Above the crags the condor flies ; 

He knows where the red gold lies, 

He knows where the diamonds shine ;— 
If I knew, would she be mine ? 


Mercedes in her hammock swings ; 
In her court a palm tree flings 

Its slender shadow on the ground, 
The fountain falls with silver sound. 


Her lips are like this cactus cup ; 
With my hand I crush it up; 

I tear its flaming leaves apart ;— 
Would that I could tear her heart! 


Last night a man was at her gate; 
In the hedge I lay in wait; 

I saw Mercedes meet him there, 
By the fireflies in her hair. 


I waited till the break of day, 

Then I rose and stole away ; 

But left my dagger through the gate ;— 
For her to know her lover’s fate. 


The Scribners have published a 
volume of poetry entitled ‘‘ The 
Child’s Garden of Verse,’’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, which appears in an 
attractive illustrated edition, with very 
handsome cover design, and excellent 
typography. They have also brought 
out a large volume, entitled ‘‘ The 
Poor in the Great Cities,” a practical 
study in sociology, written and illus- 
trated by well known men here and 
abroad, who have learned through 
personal contact how ‘‘the other 
half” lives and who try to suggest 


given them. 

The exquisite Riverside edition of John Bur- 
roughs’s complete works comes in nine volumes, which 
form as high an example of artistic book making as 
has been seen for many a day. Burroughs has writ- 
ten a charmingintroduction for this new edition, which 
is limited to one thousand sets. 

The collection of letters of Matthew Arnold, ar- 
ranged by Mr. George W. E. Russell, and published 
by the Messrs. Macmillan, fill two volumes, and cover 
the period from 1848 to 1888. They are largely of a 
domestic character, and are addressed to some of the 
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nearer relatives of the writer, notably to his mother, 
sister, wife and children. In the epistles we do not 
see so much the poet and critic, as the loving son, 
the affectionate brother, the husband and father. 
They do not possess a like interest to that attached to 
the letters of Gray or Cowper, nor yet to that which is 
present in the letters of Keats and Edward Fitzgerald. 
But for all the difference, Matthew Arnold's occasional 
correspondence, as we have it in the two new vol- 
umes, possesses charm for the ordinary reader who 
appreciates the critic and poet. 

Mr. George Bird Grinnell’s book, ‘‘ The Story ot 
the Indian,’’ has come from D. Appleton & Co., and 
fulfills the high expectations aroused by announce- 
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avoiding a series of more or less dry historical works. 
In Mr. Grinnell’s case he has succeeded to a marked 
degree. With due recognition of the danger of over 
estimating a new book, it may be confidently stated 
that ‘‘The Story of the Indian,” full of delightful 
description, and charming anecdote, is a work of re- 
markable value. It shows the original North Amer- 
ican as he never has been seen before, and is almost 
if not quite a unique contribution to American litera- 
ture. Henry Edward Rood. 





=No ancient pagan writer contains, in any part of 
his works a single allusion indicating that he recalled 
his childhood days with pleasure, while references to 












































Master of the World at Nineteen. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ment of the Western series ot which this is the first 
volume. Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, who projected the 
series, realizes that in a few years border-life will 
have become a thing of the past. And before it 
vanishes completely he is gathering a series of 
works describing it accurately and in picturesque 
style. Allof the authors so far selected have been, 
or are, part and parcel of the various features of which 
they will treat. For example, Mr. Grinnell is not 
only a member of an old and distinguished New 
York family, but also is he a member of the Pawnee 
Tribe “in good and regular standing.” And he has 
lived the life he writes of so delightfully. Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s idea was to have the border experiences re- 
lated as nearly as possible in narrative form, thus 


























From “ Great Men’s Sons.” 


the joys of childhood are in modern authors innum- 
erable. The ancients had no childhood. Their boys 
were little old men ; their girls were little old women. 
Christianity has given the world real boys and girls, 
rejoicing in their young life. Great Thoughts, 

=A wonderful ‘‘find”’ of valuable letters is re- 
ported to have been made in a Caithness castle. The 
letters, several hundredsin number, are dated 1800- 
1850, and deal with various phases of Scots minstrelsy 
and contemporary literary affairs. There are, also, a 
number of confidential letters of Byron, Scott, Moore, 
Dickens and other eminent /¢/érateurs. They are 
all addressed to Mr. George Thomson, who planned 


the well-known “ Miscellany of Scottish Song.” 
The Critic. 
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CHAT FROM CHICAGO. 


CuicaGo, December 16, 1895. 

An authors’ reading is so unusual an occurence in 
Chicago, that the one which took place on the twenty- 
sixth of November is, I believe, only the second 
recorded. Because it was given in memory of 
Mr. Eugene Field and for the benefit of his family, 
there were no laggards among the Chicago writers on 
this occasion, And the programme was interesting 
enough to justify future repetitions of the event. It 
was as follows: 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood 
“The Burial of the Little Renault” 
Mr. John Vance Cheney ( ‘* Cloudland ”’ 
| « Marama’s Ina”’ 
} “Stick to-him and 
| Her Twin Brother” 
“Lizzie Lee’s Separation” 
“ A Vagrant Survival ” 
“ Pasquale’s Picture ” (First Part) 


Children’s Poems 


Miss Lilian Bell 
Mrs. Lindon W. Bates 
Mr. Henry B. Fuller 
Miss Harriet Monroe 
Poems. ‘ Memories of the World’s Fair” 
“ Big Bill and Little Bill” 
“A Ghost of a Chance”’ 
“Only a Clown”’ 
“ Readings from Eugene Field” 


Mr. Opie Read 
Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne 
Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 
Mr. Hamlin Garland 
With Mr. Franklin Head as band-master, so to 
speak, it was an interesting group. Mrs, Cather- 
wood's whole-hearted, vigorous, serious personality, 
was an effective contrast to Mrs. Bates’ sparkling 
gayety and Miss Bell's dry, sharp huinor. Mrs. Wynne 
has a graceful suavity of manner and Miss Monroe 
an unusual dignity, so that no member of the quin- 
tette was deficient in attactiveness. Of the men, two, 
Mr. Hamlin Garland and Mr. Henry B. Fuller, stand 
at opposite poles, the one rugged, vigorous, brusque, 
earnest; the other delicate, nervous, gentle, trifling. 
Mr. Garland’s opinions are emphatic and he expresses 
them with an enthusiasm absolutely foreign to his 
more fragile comrade. Yet when Mr. Fuller is inter- 
ested he talks extremely well, with keen perception, 
delicate humor, and the most exquisite fancy. And 
if he isin the mood he will dream on the piano, a 
kind of airy revery, grave or gay, as his humor is, 
but full of rhythm and color. Mr. Opie Read looks 
more like a successful farmer than a writer, but 
Mr.Cheney has the face of a poet, expressing, though, 
sagacity and taste rather than imagination. Good 
humor is evident in every line of Mr. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor’s handsome face, and the most critical would select 
him at once as a likable fellow. With such elements, 
and Mr. Head, who has a dry, quaint humor all his 
own, it is not strange that the day was a success. 


Way and Williams have just issued little books by 
three Chicago women, whose popularity here will be 
sufficient to give their work a ready sale. Mrs. Coon- 
ley is president of the Woman’s Club, and five hun- 
dred copies of her volume, ‘‘ Under the Pines, and 
Other Verses,”’ were sold within a week of publica- 
tion. Itisa pretty book, but Mrs. Coonley brings it 
out very modestly, with no pretense of exceptional 
talent. If it touches the heart she will be satisfied. 
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Mrs. Yale and Mrs. Wynne are the authors of the two 
other books; the first a volume of fanciful tales, the 
second “‘ The Little Room, and Other Stories,’’ whose 
first tale was printed in HasZer’s Magazine last sum- 
mer. Mrs. Wynne is a versatile woman witha fine 
artistic talent, which she has utilized in many ways. 
She has a keen sense of the beauty of nature, and 
she has done clever work in painting, in decoration, 
in modelling, and in metal-work. There is danger, 
however, in such versatility , and one who divides his 
time among so many arts can be master of none. 
Mrs. Yale, on the contrary, has confined herself to 
one, and she has the gift of eloquence if ever woman 
possessed it. She is the mother of the writer just 
mentioned and has measured off seventy years of 
time; yet she is perennially young. As a writer in 
the Herald recently said of her, ‘‘ After all, the poem 
of her life, its rich fruit and product, is herself, To 
know her is not only a liberal education, but an im- 
perishable inspiration as well. Life is the highest art, 
and she is one of its masterpieces.” 


A. C. McClurg & Co. will bring out before the end 
of the month a new book by the author of the 
‘‘Law of Psychic Phenomena,’ Mr. Thomson Jay 
Hudson (whom the Bockman, by-the-way, miscalls, 
‘*Thomas”’). As the book bids fair to evoke much 
discussion, a brief analysis of the author’s position 
may not be uninteresting. He calls it ‘‘ A Scientific 
Demonstration of the Future Life,” and he uses 
inductive reasoning from the known laws of natural 
science. In his introduction Mr. Hudson says that 
‘anything which it is important for man to know 
can sooner or later be scientifically demonstrated 
by the processes of inductive reasoning.’’ And he 
believes that ‘“‘ Religion has never lost anything as a 
result of the triumphs of science, but only as a 
result of misdirected zeal in opposing science. Reli- 
gion, therefore, has nothing to fear from the doctrine 
of evolution, or from any other science, if religion is 
truth; for no truth is inconsistent with any other 
truth.” The four leading arguments hitherto advanced 
tor a belief in the existence of a future life, Mr. 
Hudson finds defective; and after critically analyzing 
them, he proceeds to a discussion of the phenomena 
of ‘‘spiritism.” He believes man to be possessed 
of a dual mind, objective and subjective, the latter 
constantly amenable to control by suggestion. Tele- 
pathy is a power of the subjective mind, and the 
only difference between a “‘ psychic’’ and an ordinary 
man is that the former is able to raise the knowledge 
conveyed to the subjective mind to the level of 
consciousness. Mr. Hudson explains all spiritualistic 
phenomena as telepathic, and says emphatically, 
‘‘ My proposition is that psychic phenomena, properly 
interpreted, including that which is attributed to 
disembodied spirits, furnish indubitable evidence of a 
future life; and that the only interpretation which 
science can give to such phenomena is that it 
emanates from the living psychic, and mever from 
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disembodied spirits.” This reasoning is followed by 
an analysis of ancient psychic phenomena as shown 
in the lives of Moses, Elisha, Isaiah, and finally 
Jesus. The latter he thinks “ was endowed with the 
faculty of intuitive perception of the laws of the 
human soul.” His psychic powers were exceptional 
because of ‘his ability to exercise them under normal 
physical conditions.”’ It is a singular fact, he thinks, 
in ‘‘the history of the Christian religion that the 
circumstances and events in the life of Christ, which 
have been the greatest stumbling blocks of scientific 
scepticism for eighteen centuries, are, in this last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, found to be the 
only facts in his history, which can be scientifically 
verified.” 

Mr. Hudson also analyzes modern psychic phenom- 
ena, stating that “it is by hypnotism and cognate 
phenomena alone that the fact that man has a soul 
can be scientifically demonstrated.” And he passes 
from these things to a consideration of the soul and 
its destiny. His final syllogism is this: ‘‘ Every 
faculty of the human mind has a normal function to 
perform either in this life or in a future life. Some 
faculties of the human mind perform no normal 
functions in this life. Therefore, some faculties of 
the human mind are destined to perform their func- 
tions in a future life.” His conclusions lead him to 
ratify all the fundamental beliefs of the christian 
religion. ‘‘Science ceases its revelations,” he says, 
“at the very point where Jesus paused; namely, at 
the portals of the tomb. He gave us an assurance 
of a future life ; and science confirms his words. He 
assured us of abundant rewards in the future life 
for righteousness in this; and science reveals in us 
the capacity for the enjoyment of the promised 
rewards. Beyond that his lips were sealed. Beyond 
that science cannot penetrate.’’ And whether one 
accepts these conclusions as proven or not, the argu- 
ment is extremely interesting. 

Mr. Edward E. Ayer recently rendered this city his 
perpetual debtor by presenting to the Newberry Li- 
brary his invaluable collection of Americana. A 
year or so ago he was generous enough in giving to 
the Field Columbian Museum his beautiful collection 
of Indian relics and curiosities, but now he has per- 
fected his sacrifice. His library contains nearly five 
thousand volumes,—‘‘a treasure-house of the earliest 
and most authentic accounts of the beginnings of his- 
tory in North America.”” Many of the books are old 
and rare, and it would be impossible to duplicate the 
collection. Mr. Ayer is fastidious, too, in the matter 
of bindings, and his books are therefore carefully at- 
tired for their reception by the public. This donation 
gives the Newberry Library the best collection of 
Americana in the world, and will make it a necessary 
resort of students and historians. 

The Parliament of Religions, which was held here 
at the time of the Fair, has had far-reaching effects. 
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One of them was made evident recently in the resig- 
nation of Dr. John Henry Barrows from the First 
Presbyterian Church in order that he might lecture in 
India upon Christianity. Mrs. Caroline Haskell some 
months ago presented $20 000 to the University of 
Chicago to found a lectureship upon comparative re- 
ligion, the lectures to be delivered in those cities in 
India where many of.the Hindoos understand Eng- 
lish. She requested that the lectureship should be 
named ‘' John Henry Barrows,”’ and that he should 
inaugurate the course. Dr. Barrows was afterwards 
appointed to this position by the trustees and has now 
decided to accept it. His management of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions was so efficient and tactful that he 
should certainly be successful in this new undertak- 
ing. But Chicago will be sorry to lose him. 


Publishers may boast of selling large editions now 
and then, but few of them can equal the figures sub- 
mitted by the Fleming H. Revell Company. This 
firm has disposed of four hundred thousand copies of 
Dwight L. Moody’s ‘‘ Way to God,” and over a million 
aad a quarter of all the books they have published for 
Mr. Moody. Three editions of the Rev, Charles H. 
Spurgeon’s ‘‘Soul-Winner” were exhausted before 
publication, and seventy-five thousand copies of a 
hymn-book are apparently a small matter. So that 
we may Call this a sceptical age if we will, but religion 
still has a lingering hold upon humanity. 

The Evening Post is making its literary department 
of late its most important feature; and as a result, or 
a cause perhaps, it states that during the month of 
November it printed seventy-nine per cent. more 
publishers’ advertisements than any other paper in 
Chicago. On the last day of that month an eight- 
page supplement was printed, each page of which 
was half covered with such advertisements and halt 
with reviews of Christmas books. Mr. Roswell 
Martin Field is the efficient literary editor. 

The most popular books of the month are varied, 
but this time must be separated into departments. In 
fiction, in the order of the number of sales, they are: 
Maclaren, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”; Weyman, ‘‘ The Red 
Cockade’’; Hardy. ‘‘ Jude the Obscure’’; Corelli, 
‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan’’; Blackmore, ‘ Slain by the 
Doones”; Meredith, ‘‘The Amazing Marriage’ 
(Think of it! after Corelli!); Hope, ‘ Frivolous 
Cupid.” In poetry these head the list: ‘ Echoes 
from the Sabine Farm,”’ by Eugene and R. M. Field; 
Holmes, ‘‘Complete Poetical Works’’; Coonley, 
“Under the Pines.” Among the holiday books: 
‘‘ Spain and the Spaniards,"’ by Edmondo de Amicis, 
sells best ; and in art, ‘‘ The Study of Art in Univer- 
sities,” by Charles Waldstein, is followed by Hamer- 
ton and Mrs. Jameson. Mrs. Latimer's, ‘‘ Europe in 
Africa’; Alfred Parsons, ‘‘ Notes in Japan,” and 
William Roberts’ ‘‘ Book-Hunter in London,” also 
sell conspicuously well; and among the juveniles, the 
‘Second Jungle Book”’ is easily first. 

Escondido, 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD ON READING. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, speaking recently at a distribu- 
tion of prizes, said that somehow she thought that it 
was books which made the whole world friends in a 
certain sense. She knew that she had felt this to be 
so all her life. She was brought up in an ancient 
town full of colleges and of books—the beautiful town 
ot Oxford—and she owed a great deal to the fact that 
when she was a child she was admitted to the great 
Oxford Library, which was now, she was sorry to say, 
under much stricter rules than it used to be in her 
early days. She was in the habit of going into the 
little underground rooms where the most treasured 
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said to her, ‘‘ We shall come in the future to teach 
almost entirely by biography. We shall begin with the 
life that is most familiar to us, ‘The Lifeof Christ,’ 
and we shall more and more put before our children 
the great examples of persons’ lives, so that they shall 
have from the beginning heroes and friends in their 
thoughts.”” Mrs. Humphry Ward advised her hearers 
to exercise their minds as hard as they possibly could 
on a bit of science or of history, and continue at it 
until they found their minds grew and were strength- 
ened in the process. She went on to speak of the 
multitudes of readers any good English book now 
had, addressed as it was to English speaking people 
throughout the world. Per- 
haps, too, this brought us 
nearer to that time sung by 
the poet when he was think- 
ing of the great days of the 
birth of Christianity, and of 
a great “wave:-of common 
feeling passing through the 
world. The poet’s wish was 
that there should come again 
one common wave of hope 
and belief lifting the world 
again, and she thought that 
through books, through read- 
ing, through the sympathy 
and the effort which reading 
induced in us, we should 
each do our little part in 
that common movement, 
and march towards the 
Kingdom of God. 

Great Thoughts. 





=George Gottsberger Peck 
will publish shortly ‘‘ Walks 
in Our _ Churchyards—Old 
New York Trinity Parish,” 
by John Flavel Mines (“ Fe- 
lix Oldboy’’). The writings 
of the late Dr. Mines are 


“* Auctioning Fish in the ‘ Bitter Cry’ District of London” 
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books were kept, and she was wont to climb on steps 
and ladders and poke into all the corners that she could 
find. That gave her a great love of books of a very 
desultory kind, which had lasted all her life. There 
were one or two things which occurred to her with 
regard to reading that she desired to say. Reading 
above all things widened one’s world ; it took one to 
new scenes and gave one new friends. Perhaps this 
was especially so in regard to fiction. It was within 
the power of good imaginative literature to transport 
us into another world. And what was true of fiction 
was still more true, or quite as true, of biography. 
She remembered a great teacher of Oxford, the Master 
of Balliol (Dr. Jowett), who died a short time ago, once 


From “ The Poor in Great Cities.” well known to New Yorkers. 


The forthcoming volume is 
a series ot papers published some years ago in the 
Trinity Record, and is replete with historical reminis- 
cences of those who were prominent in public and 
private life and now rest in the churchyards of Trinity 
Parish. Publishers’ Weekly. 
=Mr. R. F. ball and Mr. Tresham Gilbey have for 
some time been engaged in the preparation of a book 
dealing with the history of hunting in Essex as a 
whole, from the earliest times of which any records 
exist, and with the annals of the Essex Hunt in par- 
ticular. Something is said as to the origin and rise 
of other packs, while hare-hunting and stag: hunting 
are the subjects of separate chapters. 
London Academy. 
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REVIEWS. 


VAILIMA LETTERS. 


Being correspondence addressed by Robert Louis 
Stevenson to Sidney Colvin, November, 1890—October 
1894. With a frontispiece and portrait. In two vol- 
umes. 281, 275 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 


Eagerly as we awaited this volume, it has proved 
a gift exceeding all our hopes—a gift, almost price- 
less. It unites in the rarest manner the value of a 
familiar correspondence with the value of an intimate 
ournal ; for these Samoan letters to his friend Mr. 
Sidney Colvin form record, scarcely interrupted, of 
Stevenson’s thinkings and doings from month to 
month, and often from day to day, during the last 
four romantic years of his life. The first is dated No- 
vember 2, 1890, when he and his household were clear- 
ing the ground for their home on the mountain-side 
of Vaea; the last, October 6, 1894, just two months 
before his grave was dug on Vaea top. During his 
Odyssey in the South Seas (from August, 1888, to the 
spring of 1890) his letters, to Mr. Colvin, at any rate, 
were infrequent and tantalizingly vague; soon after 
settling on his estate in Samoa, “he for the first time 
to my infinite gratification, took to writing me long 
and regular monthly budgets as full and particular 
as heart could wish; and this practice he maintained 
until within a few weeks of his death.”’ These letters, 
occupying a place quite apart in Stevenson’s corres- 
pondence, Mr. Colvin has now edited with pious care 
and given to tke public. 

But the great, the happy surprise of the ‘ Vailima 
Letters ” is neither their continuity nor their fullness 
of detail—although on each of these points they 
surpass our hopes. The great, the entirely happy 
surprise is their intimacy. We all knew—who could 
doubt it ?—that Stevenson’s was a clean and trans- 
parent mind, But we scarcely allowed for the inno- 
cent zest (innocent, because wholly devoid of vanity 
or selfishness) which he took in observing 
its operations, or for the child-like confi- 
dence with which he held out the crystal 
for his friend to gaze into. 

On the whole, these letters from Vail- 
ima give picture of a serene and—apart 
from the moods—a contented life. It is 
the genuine Stevenson that we get in the 
following passage from the letter of 
March, 1891: 

“Though I write so little, I pass all my 
hours of field-work in continual converse 
and imaginary correspondence. I scarce 
pull up a weed, but I invent a sentence 
on the matter to yourself; it does not get 
written ; autant en emportent les vents ; 
but the intent is there, and for me (in 
some sort) the companionship. To-day, 
for instance, we had a great talk, J was 
‘oiling, the sweat dripping from my nose, 





From “‘ A House-Boat on the Styx.” 
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in the hot fit after a squall of rain; me-thought you 


asked me—frankly, was I happy? Happy (said I); 
I was only happy once; that was at Hyéres; it came 
to an end from a variety of reasons—decline of health, 
change of place, increase of money, age with his steal- 
ing steps; since then, as before then, I know not 
what it means. But I know pleasures still; pleas- 
ure with a thousand faces and none perfect, a thou- 
sand tongues all broken, a thousand hands,and all of 
them with scratching nails. High among these I 
place the delight of weeding out here alone by the 
garrulous water, under the silence of the high wood, 
broken by incongruous sounds of birds. And take 
my life all through, look at it fore and back, and up- 
side down—I would not change my circumstances, 
unless it were to bring you here. And yet God knows 
perhaps this intercourse of writing serves as well; 
and I wonder, were you here indeed, would I com- 
mune so continually with the-thought of you. I say 
**I wonder ” for a form ; I know, and I know I should 
not.” ' 


In a way, the beauty of these letters is this, that 
they tell us so much of Stevenson that is new, and 
and nothing that is strange—nothing that we have 
difficulty in reconciling with the picture we had al- 
ready formed in our own minds. Our mental portraits 
of some other writers, drawn from their deliberate 
writings, have had to be readjusted, and sometimes 
most cruelly readjusted, as soon as their private cor- 
respondence came to be published. If any of us 
dreamed of this danger in Stevenson’s case (and I 
doubt if anyone did) the danger at any rate is past. 
The man of the letters is the man of the books—the 
same gay, eager, strenuous, lovable spirit, curious 
as ever about life and courageous as ever in 
facing its chances. Profoundly as he deplores the 
troubles in Samoa, when he hears that war has 
been declared he can hardly repress a boyish excite- 
ment. ‘ War is a huge entrainement,” he writes in 
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June, 1893: ‘‘ there is no other temptation to be com- 
pared to it, not one. We were all wet. We had been 
five hours in the saddle, mostly riding hard; and we 
came home like schoolboys, with such a lightness of 
spirits, and I am sure such a brightness of eye, as you 
could have lita candle at.” * * * 


But indeed all the book is manly, with the manli- 
ness of Scott’s ‘‘ Journal,” or of Fielding’s ‘‘ Voyage to 
Lisbon,” ‘To the English-speaking world,’’ con- 
cludes Mr. Colvin, ‘‘ he has left behind a treasure 
which it would be vain as yet to attempt to estimate; 
to the profession of letters one of the most ennobling 
and inspiriting of examples; and to his friends an 
image of memory more vivid and more dear than are 
the presences of almost any of the living.”’ Very few 
men of our time have been followed out of this world 
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with the same regret. None have repined less at 
their own fate— 


“ This be the verse you grave for me: 
‘ Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter from the hill.’ ” 


London Speaker. 


A HOUSE-BOAT-ON-THE-STYX. 


Being some account of the divers doings of the 
Associated Shades. By John Kendrick Bangs. Illus- 
trated. 171 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs recounts the doings and 
sayings on sundry occasions of the Associated 
Shades, a select body of immortal ghosts who 
organize themselves into a club for mutual intercourse 
and social benefit. The house-boat, the Nancy Nox, 
anchored close to the Hades shore of the Styx, is the 
club; such eminent spirits as Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Cassius, Demosthenes, Blackstone, Dr. Johnson and 
Confucius, are the House Committee, and old Charon 
is the steward and manager of the organization. 
With such an association, time is seldom heavy on 
the ghostly hands of these eminent spirits, nor does 
conversation flag. On pages 17-26, is a very spirited 
discussion as to the authorship of Shakespeare's 
plays, in which Nero, Dr. Johnson, Emerson, Bacon 
and the bard himself join. Soon after this Washing- 
ton gives a dinner on his birthday, at which Baron 
Munchausen tells a new but characteristic ‘‘ whop- 
per.’ That Boswell is sometimes Zersona non grata 
to the doctor is naturally evidenced. The necessity 
for a Poet’s Corner is urged. A few theories on 
monkeys are talked over, a proposition to have a 
‘ladies day ’’’ is discussed, Shakespeare gives vent 
to certain feelings of discontent, and a day or two 
after Burns and Homer have an earnest discussion, 
over a small bird and a bottle, on cooking and 
sculpture. Story-Tellers’ Night brings out many 
interesting incidents—a personal combat between 
Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington, for instance, 
and Jonah’s love for his whale. After a skillful 
debate between Noah and P. T. Barnum on animals 
the curious and jealous women shades of Hades 
board the house-boat, during the men’s absence at a 
prize fight between Goliath and Samson, and while 
they are on board, the boat is stolen by Captain Kidd 
and his ghostly crew and disappears. 

Philadelphia Press. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


The Place and the People. By Grace King, author 
of “Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,’’ etc. With illustrations 
by Frances E. Jones. 404 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.07. 

This work is not a mere repository of facts and 

figures, to be utilized as a guide-book by inquisitive 

tourists and travellers. It is essentially an authorita- 
tive history of the most attractive city, perhaps, on 
this continent. New Orleans appeals to us because 
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of its wealth of tradition, its romantic history, and the 
venerable aspect of its older quarters. Miss King 
has told the story of the “ Paris of America’”’ just as 
one would look for a true Southern-born to tell it. 
Her style possesses warmth, vivacity and dignity, and 
the narrative rivets the reader’s attention from cover 
to cover of the book. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ARNOLD’S 
ENCE.: 
LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 1848-1888. 
lected and arranged by George W. E. Russell. 
467, 442 pp. $2.20; by mail, $2.41. 
It was Matthew Arnold's express wish, we are told, 


that he might not be made the subject of a biography, 
but his family felt that a selection from his letters 
was not prohibited, and that ‘such a selection might 
reveal aspects of his character—his tenderness and 
playfulness and filial affection—which could be only 
imperfectly apprehended through the more formal 
medium of his published works.”” The letters do this, 
for most of them are taken from the constant corres- 
pondence which he maintained with his nearest 
relatives, and they reveal some aspects of personal 
character that were not displayed to the world at 
large; but they also illustrate in a fresh way Arnold's 
intellectual character and the habits of mind that 
we have already found expressed in his work. He 
obtained his Oxford Fellowship in 1845, at the age of 
twenty-three, and two years later was appointed secre- 
tary to Lord Lansdowne, then President of the Coun- 
cil. It was the time of the revolution of 1848 on 
the Continent and the Chartest agitation in England. 

We find in these letters the early development 
of the systematic and critical study of literature that 
gave direction to Arnold's work. He writes to his 
mother about his reading. He has been reading a 
great deal of biography, and ‘I have within the 
year read through all of Homer’s works and all those 
ascribed to him. But I have done little, though more 
than most years, though I am getting more of a 
distinct feeling as to what I want to read: however, 
this, though a great step, is not enough without strong 
command over one’s self to make one’s self follow 
one’s rule.” 

One other characteristic paragraph in these early 
letters is worth quoting. Hehas been reading Bacon, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Milton, ‘Thomas a’Kempis and 
Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘and retire more and more from the 
modern world and modern literature, which is all 
only what has been before and what will be again» 
and not bracing or edifying in the least. I have not 
looked at the newspapers for months, and when 
I hear of some new dispute or rage that has arisen, 
it sounds quite historical.” 

In 1851 Lord Lansdowne appointed his secretary 
to an inspectorship of schools, and notes upon this 
special interest begin to appear in the family letters— 
Arnold married that same year—along with the 
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comments on books. Here is one of these, afrofos 
of the life of James Montgomery: “Of all dull, 
stagnant, unedifying entourages, that of middle-class 
Dissent, which environed Mont- 
gomery, seems to me the stupid- 
est.’ This was ten years before 
the ‘‘ Essays in Criticism.” 

After Arnold was elected pro- 
fessor ot poetry at Oxford, in 
1857, he spent a good deal of 
time on the continent, and his 
letters furnish evidence of what 
is remarked by Mr. Russell in 
his preface: ‘‘ Probably art, 
whether in music or in painting, 
affected him less than most men 
of equal cultivation ; but there 
never lived a human being to 
whom literature and society— 
books and people—taking each 
word in its most comprehensive 
sense, yielded a livelier or a 
more constant joy.” 

He was in Paris in 1859, dur- 
ing the Italian war, and publish- 
ed a pamphlet on “ England 
and the Italian Question,” 
which pleased the French more 
than the English aristocracy, 
with their “ want of ideas.” But 
it was the men of letters and the 
educators that interested him 
most. 

The letters in the first volume 
are nearly all written to mem- 
bers of his family. Those of 
later life embrace a wider range 
of correspondence and many 
of them embody quite serious 
dissertations concerning relig- 
ion and society. As we all 
know, Arnold did not come 
over here prepossessed in our 
favor. ‘‘I do not think the fhomaiten ond Comeeny. 
American nation at present,” Place and The People.” 
he writes to a German correspondent in 1883, “‘ gives 
one the impression of being mede of fine enough clay 
to serve the highest purposes of civilization in the way 
you expect ; they are what I call Philistines, I suspect, 
too many of them. But the condition of life of the 
majority there is the wholesome and good one; there 
is much hope for the future in that fact.’’ 

It was in the autumn of that year that he came 
over here, and his first impressions of New York did 
not change his mind. ‘‘ The blaring publicity of this 
place is beyond all that I had any idea of.” The in- 
terviewers have made life terrible. ‘‘ But the kind- 
ness and good will of everybody is wonderful, and I 
cannot but be grateful for it." Frequent remarks 
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like this recall the record of St. Luke: ‘‘ The bar- 
barous people showed us no little kindness.’’ There 
is that ‘‘ certain air of condescension in foreigners” 
of which Lowell wrote that will make some of these 
letters, perhaps a little galling to the ‘‘ people’? who 
entertained the lion, and of whom he occasionally 
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From “ Dixie.” 


Peachtr-e Street, Atlanta. 


speaks as one might of some kindly villagers whose 
well-meant efforts must be accepted in good spirit; 
but it must be remembered that these purely personal 
letters were not meant for the public eye, though 
something would have been lost had they not been 
printed. 

Arnold had not been long in the country before he 
found that there was much to be admired after all. 
One of his very first remarks is this: ‘‘ What I like is 
the way in which the people, far lower down than 
with us, live with something of the life and enjoy- 
ments of the cultivated classes.” 

It would be easy to continue quoting from these 
letters, which are filled not only with bright comment, 
but with Arnold’s intimate thoughts on men and 
books and on places, too, and their association with 
ideas. ‘‘ Here in Italy one feels that all time spent 
out of Italy by tourists in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, etc., is—human life being so short—time mis- 
spent. Greece, and parts of the East are the only 
other places to goto.” It is easy to fill out the poet’s 
thought here. But what most distinguishes these let- 
ters is their extraordinary consistency, their consecu- 
tive development, from beginning to end. The philo- 
sophic thought grows broader and more calm, the 
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poetic feeling deeper, the man grows at once more 
serious and more gentle, with widening interests in 
life and especially in the tender and playful affection 
he lavishes on children ; but it is the one mind that 
we follow through these whole forty years, with the 
high aims of the young graduate strengthened and 
developed, but not 
; changed nor failing to 

1 the end. 
“ Philadelphia Times, 





A BOOK OF VERSE 
BY ERIC MACKAY. 
A SONG OF THE SBA, 
My Lady of Dreams, 
and Other Poems. By 
Eric Mackay, author of 
‘“‘ Love Letters of a Vio- 
linist.” 162pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.09, 
It was a poet who once 
remarked that the casuaj 
word of a poet sometimes 
conferred immortality up- 
on one who would other- 
wise have been shrouded 
in the mummy cloths of 
oblivion. Those who 
keep themselves inform- 
ed of the progress of 
eventsin the literary 
world will remember that 
some time ago an English 
maker of verses address- 
ed himself to Mr. Swin- 
burne, whereupon that expert weaver of fugues 
in words, thinking “‘ Will the high gods know or the 
great gods care?” replied to his admirer very briefly, 
“TI never heard of you, Sir.” And straightway the 
name of Eric Mackay resounded around the earth. 
He became famous—famous because Algernon 
Charles Swinburne never heard of him. Thus does 
a casual word from a poet make a man immortal. 
And now comes Mr. Mackay with a volume as one 
who should say : 
Carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus purerisque canto. 

Whereupon the reader, perusing the pages with an 
ever-growing wonder, would quote from the same 
Roman: ‘Quo, Musa, tendis?”’ It was Hood who 
spoke of ‘‘a poet’s wide possession of the earth.” 
Mr. Mackay humbly admits that he does not enjoy 
that possession. It is the birthright of his native 
land, the mistress of the sea, and hence, by the 
application of principles clearly set forth by Capt. 
Mahan, of the earth and all that in it is, ‘A Song 
of the Sea, an Ode for Imperial Federation,” is the 
title of the opening poem in Mr. Mackay’s notable 
volume, and at the twelfth line it gets right down to 
business in this wise : 
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They little know our England who deny 

The claim we have, from zone to furthest zone, 
To belt the beauteous earth 

And treat the clamorous ocean as our own 

In all the measuring of its monstrous girth. 


That is good, fat talk. But it is mild and modest 
compared to what Mr. Mackay can really do at his 
best, say under forced draught. Then he reveals a 
speed like this : 

Our ways are on the waters-wan and wild, 
When cloud on cloud up-piled 

Reveal the fume and frenzy of the blast 
That shrills and hurries past, 

As if to wreck a ship unseen of heaven, 

Ere yet the dreadful levin 

Rips up the dark with fingers as of fire ; 
And there we sate our strength and our desire 
In thuds of storm and buffetings of fate ; 
And there we conquer in the glad sun’s ken, 
And there we lie unceasingly in wait 

For wondrous morrows unforeseen of men. 


Let us see what he can do in the way of a good, 
old-fashioned lyric. Here’s a specimen from ‘‘ My 
Lady of Dreams:” 


Have you met in the glade, 
When the breezes are laid, 

The delight of my soul with her passionate eyes, 
That are large with the lures 
Of a love that endures, 

As an angel’s, enthroned in the scintillant skies, 
Who has looked on the face 
Of the Giver of Grace ? 


We have not. But we 
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made a poet of Lord Byron. We shall be much grat- 
ified if the remarks in this column should arouse Mr. 
Mackay to write ‘‘English Bards and American 
Reviewers,” and so make a poet of him. But we are 
harassed with doubts. Nothing seems likely to make 
a poet of Mr. Mackay—except possibly some “ won- 
drous morrow unforeseen of men.” N. Y. Times. 


JULIAN RALPH IN THE SOUTH. 
DIXIE ; OR, SOUTHERN SCENES AND SKETCHES. By 
Julian Ralph, author of “On Canada’s Frontier,’’ 
“Our Great West,’ etc. Illustrated. 412 pp. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2 13. 
These sketches, which originally appeared in Harfer's 
Magazine and Harper's Weekly were worth publish- 
ing in permanent form. They not only are entertain- 
ing and amusing but they also are instructive, con- 
taining a good deal of information about what we 
are pleased to call the ‘‘ New South.”’ In all respects 
they are characteristic of their author, written in a 
swinging style, off-hand and unstudied, picturesque 
and natural, as though the persons and things 
described had been photographed in the author's 
mind and prints had been made from the negatives 
without any touching up. We get first impressions in 
these sketches, and those are what one wants in a 
book of travels. There is every indication that each 
sketch was ‘‘ made on the spot.” 

It would be almost safe to say that when Mr. Ralph 
got back to New York from his Southern journey 
he had finished the work he had been commissioned 
todo. Itis not every man who writes for a living 





who can do work in that way. Mr. Ralph has car- 








once met a poem that ran 

something in this style. 

It contained these lines: 
The man doom’d to sail 

With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to 

steer, 

As he bends o'er the wave 
Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright 

with a tear. 


Of course, the ‘‘ billows 
Atlantic”’ are the place 
where Mr. Mackay and 
his compatriots always 
“conquer in the glad 
sun’s ken,” but we beg 
to remind him that these 
lines on a tear appeared 
in a volume which promp- 
ted the Edinburgh Re- 
view to say that its poesy 
belonged to “the class 
which neither gods nor 
men are said to permit.” 
The remark of that review 
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ried into his literary life the methods he worked 
under as a newspaper reporter. The reporting life 
embodies, after a tashion, the sentiment, “‘ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” The day referred 
to, when this sentiment is applied to the reporter, is 
of course the day that will come with the morrow. 
The newspaper reporter seldom sleeps on his work. 
What he sees and hears to-day, he writes to-day. It 
may be some rough sentences will appear in his 
stories and more or less of error, but the chances are 
that he will gain in accuracy, force, and _ pictur- 
esqueness through the stress he is under of writing 
while his facts are fresh in his mind, while his impres- 
sions are strong, and while his interest is at a high 
pitch. 




















































** Earning his dinner.” 
A. C. McClurg and Company. } 
From ‘*‘ The Book-Hunter in London.” 







Mr. Ralph's reportorial experience profits him in 
still another way. He sees and hears things that one 
untrained to close observation would not see; he 
gathers facts which many would consider incon- 
sequential ; bits of human life interest him to which 
the ordinary traveller would give not the slightest 
attention. The resultant of these habits of keen 
observation, good judgment, and intelligent apprecia- 
tion appears in Mr. Ralph’s sketches of the South. 
It, for example, we turn to the story of the voyage 
down the Mississippi, which constitutes the opening 
chapter of the work in hand, we come at once into 
real life. We form in our minds pictures of the 
steamboat, the captain, the pilot, the roustabouts, 
and all the rest, including the young woman who 
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played “A Starry Night for a Ramble’’ on the piano 
in the saloon. 

“ The barber and I,” says Mr. Ralph, “ often con- 
versed with a razor between us. He asked me 
how I liked my hair trimmed, and I said I always left 
that to the barber.”’ Mr. Ralph does not tell us what 
his head looked like when the job was over, but it 
does appear that he got to be good friends with the 
barber, and got a good deal of information out of 
him, which, in turn, he has imparted to his readers. 
It was the same with everybody on the boat. The 
pilot told Mr. Ralph to take his pipe and tobacco and 
his slippers up into the pilot house, and leave them 
there. The waiter took pains to provide a ‘“‘jam- 
bullade”’ for Mr. Ralph’s breakfast. ‘‘ Dat dere,” 
said the waiter, ‘‘is sumping you doan git in no 
hotels.” The man from Providence showed the 
portrait he wore right over his heart, between his two 
shirts, and told all about the girl he had left behind 
him, Even roustabouts were on speaking terms 
with Mr. Ralph. The man who talks with every- 
body and listens to everybody, the man whom every- 
body calls a good fellow, is, in that respect at least, 
the very sort of man to send out to describe a coun- 
try, its institutions, and people. He gets among 
the people, sizes up their mental and moral equip- 
ments, marks their habits of thought, notes their 
business methods, gets at their social and political 
philosophy. There is no doubt that Mr. Ralph’s 
success as a descriptive writer, is due in a very large 
measure to his good nature and his happy faculty of 
taking a kindly interest in everybody with whom he 
comes in contact. N.Y. Times. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER IN LONDON. 


HISTORICAL AND OTHER STUDIES OF COLLECTORS 
AND COLLECTING. With numerous portraits and illus- 
trations. By W. Roberts, author of “ The Earlier 
History of English Bookselling,” etc. 333 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $5.00 postpaid, 


Mr. William Roberts’s new volume, which embodies 
the labor of many years, is sure of a hearty welcome 
from English book-lovers. It is a perfect storehouse 
of facts, statistics, and gossip about book-hunters 
past and present, about book sales and booksellers, 
about the follies, foibles, successes, and misfortunes 
of collectors ; and the numerous illustrations, whether 
from photographs or from old prints, greatly increase 
the vitality and interest of the volume. During the 
last twenty years quite a large literature has been 
produced on this subject in France, and one almost 
as large in England, France having, it must be 
owned, the advantage, not only as regards subject 
matter, but as regards the literary skill of those who 
deal with it. Very few of our bibliophiles can treat 
the sacred theme with the becoming mixture of 
knowledge and lighthandedness; scarcely any, in 
fact (now that Mr. Locker-Lampson is gone), except 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Austin Dobson. Mr. 
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Roberts does not aim at their perfection of literary 
form—nay, he once even uses the word “transpire ”’ 
when he means “take place,” and on another page 
we find him speaking of a business “which is 
scarcely without a rival in London,” when he means 
exactly the opposite. But these small blemishes do 
not greatly interfere with the real value of the book 
as a compendium of all the accessible information 
about early book-hunting, the transition to modern 
times, book auctions old and new, bookstalls, book- 
catalogues, and alas! book thieves. To readers 
accustomed to bibliophile literature, such as the late 
John Hill Burton’s ‘ Book hunter,” or Dibdin’s 
multifarious writings, or ‘‘ Le Bibliophine Frangais,”’ 
a good many of the stories told by Mr. Roberts as to 
prices, auctions, and “‘ finds”’ will not be very new, 
though it would be difficult to name another book 
containing ancedotes so many. The newer features 
are the chapters on modern collectors and, as we 
have indicated, the excellent illustrations. Whether 
these are reduced fac-similes of prints and drawings 
in the Crace collection, or sketches of London shops 
as we know them, or likenesses of bygone book- 
sellers like Darton and bygone auctioneers like 
Samuel Baker, or modern portraits like Mr. Du 
Maurier's inimitable drawing of the late Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, they form a most interesting addi- 
tion to a volume that is sure to find favor with book- 
hunters and those with whom they have todo. But 
on the previous question whether book-collecting is a 
desirable or a frivolous and enervating pursuit, 
Mr. Roberts leaves us exactly where we were. 
London Times. 


BOOKBINDINGS OLD AND NEW. 


With an account of the 
By Brander Matthews, 
12mo, $2.70; by mail, 


Notes of a Book-Lover. 
Grolier Club of New York. 
Illustrated, 342 pp. Indexed. 
$2.87. 

The author dictates his volume in the following 

lines: ‘‘ These stray notes of a wandering book 

lover are inscribed to that compact body of 

American bibliophiles, the Grolier Club.” The 

closing chapters of this book are a clear sketch of this 

amous club, and of Jean Grolier de Servier, treasurer 
general of France, for whom the club was named. 

Grolier was an Italian, who was famous in his day. 

He died in France in 1565 at the advanced age ot 

eighty-six. He had a taste for fine binding on his 

books, He selected the paper to suit his taste, upon 
which his books were to be printed, and then had them 
bound in leather, with designs which embraced the 
best in the;France-Italian renaissance. After his death 
his library was sold and was in great demand on 
account of its novelties. The object of the New York 
club is to bring together all those interested in the art 
of bookmaking and thus stimulate artistic work. 

How much it has accomplished is a question, but 

every observer knows that the art of bookbinding has 
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made unusual advances during the last few years. If 
Grolier lived to-day he could pick up all the novelties 
he could find places for upon his book shelves without 
much effort. Mr. Matthews’ subject he treats under 
four heads: ‘‘ Bookbindings of the Past,” ‘‘ Bookbind- 
ings of the Present,”” ‘‘Commercial Bookbindings,” 
and ‘Book in Paper Covers.” The full-page illus- 
trations gives the reader clear ideas of the books as 
they appeared. Chicago Inter- Ocean, / 










THE INTELLECTUAL RISE IN 
ELECTRICITY. 


A History. By Park Benjamin. Ph. D., LL.D. 
Illustrated. 611 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, | 
$3.28. 






































“LES CHATIMENTS.” VICTOR HUGO, 1853. 


The ‘‘ Bee” from the throne of Napo- 






Green morocco, 






From “ Bookbindings Old and New.” 






This is a book which every electrician ought to have 
at hand for reference—historic, not scientific reference 
—and which will prove instructive reading to the 
thoughtful of all classes. 

The author, Park Benjamin, is acareful and patient 
compiler of facts, and he must have spent a consider- 
able number of years in gathering the data with which 
he fills the volume. Indeed, one is almost oppressed 
at thought of the immense labor involved, but this 
only adds to the reader’s pleasure, since it shows that 
he may give his full confidence to his author's state- 
ments. The road travelled is a long one, for it be- 
gins with the Phcenicians, who sailed the length of 
the Mediterranean to get tin from Cornwall and amber 
from the shores of the Northern Sea. This amber, 
which has certain mysterious magnetic qualities, was 
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the first stepping stone which, after more than twenty- 
five centuries, has led to higher things. There are 
curious legends illustrating its magic powers, and it 
has been regarded by every ‘nation with a kind of 
superstition. From amber to the loadstone is but a 
single step. The Shepherd Magnes, so goes the 
story, while guarding his flock, found the iron nails of 
his shoes clung to a stone, and so the loadstone came 
to be called the Magnes stone, and later on, the 
magnet. The story is probably not true, but it serves 


its purpose. 


a 
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reach the imperial Newton, when we enter the real 
realm of natural law. 

It is unnecessary to say that this volume is unique 
or that it is invaluable, for the most casual reader will 
soon discover that it is both. For a historic survey 
of this important subject we know of no book which 
is its superior. NV. Y. Herald, 


MEREDITH’S NEW PUZZLE. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. In 
twovolumes. 316,330pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09, 
There has often been genuine exhilara- 

tion in battling with a story by George 
Meredith. One has felt, in the difficult 

task of reading it with comprehension, as 

if he were walking over a bad and wind- 

ing road in the face of an obstinate east 

wind. Not a wholesome diversion for 

one in poor health ; not a satisfying one 

for a lazy person. Buta sound man or 
woman, wiih plenty of mental energy, 

has often derived genuine enjoyment of 
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a very high quality from Meredith's 
books. There has been in most of them 
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ABBE NOLLET’S EXPERIMENTS IN ELECTRIFYING ANIMALS AND 


VEGETABLEsS.! 
D. Appleton and Company. 


Mr. Benjamin then proceeds to a discussion of the 
knowledge of magnetism among the ancients, and 
this part of his book has a special interest. The 
gradual accession of facts and of the natural laws 
which underlie them are treated at great length, but 
one is not wearied at the amount of detail. He tells 
us of the medical use of the loadstone in the Middle 
Ages, and of ancient Arab navigation and of the 
evolution of the mariner’s compass. From these 
large fields we are gradually brought to the present 
time, passing on our way Peregrinus and Paracelsus, 
with his humbugs, and Fra Paolo, and Gilbert, and 
Bacon, and Galileo and many more, until at last we 
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a strong tonic—something breezy, vigor- 
inspiring. 

All through the first volume of ‘ The 
Amazing Marriage’’ the initiated reader 
feels something of the old charm, but with 
constantly diminishing effect. There are 
Meredith-like vigor, fancy, irony, and 
poetry, too, in the prologue of Dame 
Gossip which deals with the romance of 
Countess Fanny and the Old Buccaneer. 
When the real story begins to make itself 
felt, we are soon vaguely conscious of a 
strange lack of hearty human interest 
It is not merely that Carinthia Jane is 
queer. Most of Meredith’s ladies are. 
But she is unaccountably unreal. Still, 
it makes a piquant story for a while, the 
insincere proposal of marriage at Baden; 
the marriage itself, (amazing, indeed) 
and the brief bridal tour, by coach, to a 
thirty-two-acre meadow where a prize- 
fight is on ; the desertion of Carinthia at 
the inn, and her strange adventures down White- 
chapel way. Hard application to the matter in hand 
is rewarded occasionally by a sense of reality. Once 
in a while we believe it all so thoroughly that we feel 
ourselves hoping Lord Fleetwood’s pet bruiser will 
turn upon him and givethe noble Earl the sound 
drubbing he so richly deserves. 

But the subordinate figures are rarely interesting. 
Woodseer, the vagrant poet, and his father, the cob- 
bler-preacher ; the girl Madge and her sister Sally, 
Countess Livia and Riette, the precious chillon; the 
miser uncle, the parasites, are an irritating lot. And 
right at the beginning of the second volume there is 
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an event that astounds and bewilders, one not to be 
accounted for, and unexplained until after many puz- 
zling, wearying Chapters. Then, too, the story takes 
a new turn. 

It is certainly one of the most ambiguous and least 
profitable tales of its aged author. It is worth reading 
only in spots, and the spots are hard to get at. It is 
almost impossible to find them again after you have 
once passed them. N. Y. Times. 


A NEW ROMANCE BY BRET HARTE. 


In A HOLLOW OF THE HILts. By Bret Harte, author 
of “Clarence,” “The Bell-Ringer of Angels,’ etc. 
210 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


The facility with which Bret Harte can tell a story 
amazes his admirers freshly each time he produces a 
new book. His skill in plot building and the art of 
narrative is unerring, and his style is ever alluring. 
Here is a new long romance from his ready pen, in 
which the reader finds himself under a spell at the 
very beginning, and his attention is closely held until 
the end. 

A plot that seems at first deeply involved in mystery 
and full of new suggestiveness is woven deftly and 
swiftly, and the action goes forward without pause. 
Nearly half the story is finished before the author 
finds it necessary to break the thread in order to in- 
troduce new elements to sustain the interest, and it is 
not until the last word has been read that we realize 
how old and well worn all these materials are that 
have been used to charm us, and of how little signifi- 
cance this romance of California in the early sixties is. 

In truth, so far as characterization is concerned, this 
is one of the very feeblest of all Harte’s tales, and 
the love story it involves is slight and even improb- 
able. As we lay the book aside we have already for- 
gotten even the 
name of its hero, 
and are conscious 
of no feeling of 
sympathy for the 
vaguely defined 
school-girl with 
whom he is enam- 
ored. She faintly 
suggests a dozen of 
Harte’s ingenious 
soubrettes, but she 
has less life than 
any one of the 
others. Perhaps, 
after all, this young 
prospector is not 
the hero, and his 
elusive sweetheart 
is not the heroine 
of ‘In the Hollow 
of the Hills,” 


Mavazine) 
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Collinson, the man of the old mill, one of those 
quaintly overwrought characters Harte’s readers are 
familiar with, which in some of his most powerful and 
original works serve to keep in view his early indebt- 
edness to the influence of Dickens, may be entitled to 
the first place. But we cannot quite believe in Col- 
linson, and the outlaws and earthquakes associated 
with his grotesquely sad experiences, though probably 
like enough to real outlaws and earthquakes, do not 
linger in the memory very seriously. As for Collin- 
son's wife, we see her face to face, and hear her voice 
but once, and then she is strongly human and impres- 
sive. 

But, as a whole, the story is all in the telling of it, 
and the materials are next to nothing. One who has 
read it has experienced anew the eloquence of one of 
the most gifted romancers of this century, though he 
has gained nothing but the momentary thrill of the 
narrative. The descriptions of nature are as richly 
suggestive as ever, the play of humor as free and 
effective, and the climaxes as well devised; which is 
only to say that everything Bret Harte writes is well 
worth reading through. N. Y. Times. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH 


In Past AGEs. By H. G. Seeley, F. R. S. With 
forty illustrations. The Library of Useful Stories. 
186 pp. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


This is one of a series of exceedingly well-written little 
volumes upon natural phenomena. To throw light 
upon the present condition of the earthgProfessor 
Seeley tells its past history, taking care to explain the 
nature of the common materials which form rocks, 
and gives their classification and growth. It is a 
book full of deep interest, and will help to make 
wiser men of those who still mock science with de- 


Fic. 18.—Skeleton of Pareiasaurus Baini, from Permian rocks in the Karoo, Cape Colony. Original 
in the British Museum. Showing bony scutes in the middle line of the back (after Geological 


From “ The Story of the Earth in Past Ages.” 
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mands “‘ for the evidence ot the origin ot the earth,” 
or “proofs of the mode of origin of life which has 
flourished upon it.” It is a well illustrated little vol- 
ume within the reach of all. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 


THEIR RELATION TO MAN AND TO HIS ADVANCE- 
MENT IN CIVILIZATION, By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 
fllustrated. 267 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.10. 


Professor Shaler is one of those rather unusual scien- 
tific men who are able to convey exact information 
in an attractive and entertaining way, or, to put it dif- 
ferently, to write popular articles with scientific knowl- 
edge and philosophic understanding. The sub-title 
of his present volume suggests how interesting a sub- 
ject he has chosen here. The influence of man on 
animals is obvious; the influence of animals on man 


Poodles. 
Charles Scribner's ‘Sons. 


is not so apparent till we think about it. It we reflect, 
for example, how the care of flocks and herds must 
have changed the whole mode of life of those who 
first undertook it, as well as how much civilization 
owes to the products of these flocks and herds, or how 
much man has accomplished with the aid of the horse 
or of the camel or of the elephant that he could not 
have accomplished alone, we begin to perceive how 
wide a field of speculation and inquiry is here opened. 
Speculation must, of course, enter largely into our 
consideration of such a subject, but there is room for 
inquiry also and for the scientific arrangement of 
ideas that will often enable us to reason from the par- 
ticular to the general, and it is this systematic habit of 
mind that makes Professor Shaler an instructive as 
well as an entertaining writer. His chapters in this 
book are about the dog and his ancestry ; the horse 
and his origin and development; the flocks and herds 
and beasts of burden, food and raiment ; domesticated 
birds and useful insects, and upon the rights of ani- 
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mals and upon the problem of domestication. Most 
of these papers have been noticed on their appear- 
ance in the magazine, but collectively their interest 
and value are increased. Philadelphia Times, 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES. 


Their Problems and What is Doing to Solve Them. 
By Robert A. Woods aud others. Illustrated, 400 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


The papers in this book bring together a remarkable 
record of experience and observation on this vital 
subject and meet a daily growing demand for prac- 
tical literature as a working guide. The authors ot 
the papers have been for years among the best-known 
students of the great social problem, Sir Walter 
Besant, Jacob Riis, the author of ‘“ How the Other 
Half Lives”; Mr. Woods, the head of Andover 
House, in Boston; the late Oscar Craig, President of 
the New York State Board of Charities; Willard Par- 
sons, manager of the Fresh Air Fund, and 

many others. They have written a book 

from personal knowledge and of the most 

human character, not a compilation of stat- 

istics ; and it is doubtful if there is in exist- 

ence a volume which even attempts what this 

so successfully accomplishes—to give a view 

of the whole problem of mitigating the evils 

of poverty, both in England and America, 

and to bring together the best experience in 

dealing with it from the practical workers. 

The illustrations as well as the text are the 

result of personal observations, and many of 

them, by Hugh Thomson, Irving R. Wiles 

and others, are as enlightening as the story. 
Philadelphia Press. 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY- 

FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 
By Sir Joseph Crowe. K.C. M.,G.C. B. With 

plans. 445pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.82 
It has been rather the fashion of late years to decry 
the numerous volumes of recollections and reminis- 
cences which have appeared so frequently, and, in- 
deed, it must be confessed that they have not always 
been of permanent value. Sir Joseph Crowe's 
delightful volume stands on an entirely different 
level. It is not only full of interest for every reader, 
but, at the same time, it is often of real historical 
value, and it can certainly not be neglected by future 
historians. At present Sir Joseph only gives us the 
first half of his life, from 1825 to 1860, reserving his 
official diplomatic experiences for a later volume, 
which, however interesting it may be, can hardly be 
more so than the present. The son of a well-known 
journalist, it was as a journalist that the early part of 
his life was spent, and the accounts of his work, on the 
Daily News in its early days, as special correspondent 
of the W/ustrated London News in the Crimea; and of 
the Zimes, in the war of Italian independence, which 
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ended with the peace of Villafranca, are all full of 
almost historical interest, and are as exciting to the 
reader as any three-volume novel. On almost every 
page we have anecdotes of the great men whom he met, 
Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Father Prout, in journal- 
ism; the Chevalier Bunsen, Lord Elphinstone, Lord 
Strathnairn, and many other celebrities, all told in a 
cheerful and pleasant fashion that is entirely his own. 
The book is one which carries the reader with it in spite 
of himself, and no one who once commences its lively 
and fascinating pages, will willingly put it down till 
he has reached the end. London Bookseller. 


EUROPE IN AFRICA 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Elizabeth Worme- 
ley Latimer, author of “ France in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’”’ etc, Illustrated. 451 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.07. 

The author, who has already treated in previous vol- 

umes France, Russia and Turkey and England in the 

nineteenth century, now takes up the no less interest- 
ing narrative of the factors that have produced such 
momentous changes in the political, and to a certain 
extent, in the social conditions of Africa during the 
present century. Beginning with an account ot the 
career of Mehemet Ali during the second decade of 
this century, Mrs. Latimer takes up in succession the 
most important events that have gradually brought 
the greater part of Africa under European control. 

Arabi Pasha, Gordon, the Mahdi, Livingstone and 

Stanley are among the most prominent personages 

whose careers, so far as they were connected with 

Africa, are sketched in a pleasing and entertaining 

manner. Mrs. Latimer has read much, and where 

her sources are reliable is tolerably accurate. She 
fails occasionally to discriminate between important 
events and unimportant details; as a consequence 
she does not always secure a clear grasp of the per- 
sonalities she brings before us or of the political 
entanglement which makes a history of Africa so 
difficult a theme. This weakness is less apparent 
when she deals with such subjects as the ‘‘ Diamond 
Fields and Gold Mines of Africa,” which constitutes 
one of the best chapters in the book. She is a nar- 
rator rather than a historian. Her descriptions of some 
of the chief cities of Africa are especially interesting, 
and since she includes in her volume many places 
known to the general public merely by name there is 
much in the book that will be new to most people. 

A glance at the index is sufficient to show the wealth of 

material that Mrs. Latimer has put together in such 

readable shape. She has apparently paid less atten- 
tion to the part taken by the Germans in the coloniza- 
tion of Africa than to that of other nations, though in 

a book of this character exhaustiveness is hardly to 

be looked for. Taken as a whole, Mrs. Latimer’s 

work is a most creditable production, and she is to be 
commended for the field she has chosen for her life- 
work, Philadelphia Press. 
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THE ART OF WAR. 


Gustavus ApotpnHus. A Historv of the Art of War 
from its Revival after the Middle Ages to the End of 
the Spanish Succession War. With a detailed account 
of the Campaigns of the Great Swede and of the most 
famous campaigns of Turenne, Condé, Eugene and 
Marlborough. With 237 charts, maps, plans of battles 
and tactical manceuvres, cuts of uniforms, arms, and 
weapons. By Theodore Ayraudt Dodge. Great Cap- 
tains series. 864 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 


$4.05. 
This is the fourth volume of Colonel Dodge's encyclo- 
pedic history of the art of war which he is elabor- 
ately and carefully building up upon the foundation 
laid in his admirable series of lectures on the ‘“‘ Great 
Captains.” He has already covered the period ot 
ancient history in the three volumes which treat ot 
the origin and growth of the art of war from the 


ueen Ranavalona III. 
A. C. McClurg and Company. 
From “ Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Century.” 


earliest times to its development by Alexander, clus- 
ing with the battle of Ipsus; of Hannibal, and the 
art of war among the Romans and Carthagenians, 
including the second Punic war, and of Czsar, with 
the history of war among the Romans down to the 
fall of the Empire, Withthis new volume he takes up 
the military history of the middle ages and the revival 
of the art of war under new conditions, There is a 
gap of some sixteen centuries between Cesar and 
Gustavus Adolphus, but Colonel Dodge explains that 


_he has not attempted to relate the military history of 


the world, but to study the art of war as illustrated 
by the campaigns of the great captains who created 
it. There were wonderful campaigns and brilliant 
deeds throughout this period. Arminius, Aurelian, 
Alaric and Attila, Belisarius, Charlemagne, are only 
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a few of the great figures that rise out of the crowd. 
Bzt the art of war, as such, had little history and 
practically no development then or in the chivalric 
period following, till we come to the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the modern history begins. Here Gustavus 
emerges as the inventor of new ideas and new combi- 
nations adapted to the changed order, and with the 
history of his campaigns, which cover the long relig- 
ious wars upon the continent, we have to follow those 
of the great Frenchmen and the great English cap- 
tain, down to Blenheim, Ramillies and Malplaquet 
and the end of Charles XII's career at Plutowa. The 
next volume will carry the subject still further to the 
highest development of the older system under Fred- 
erick the Great and the sixth and last will complete 
the study with the history of the campaigns of Napo- 
leon. Readers are familiar with the very lucid 
manner in which Colonel Dodge writes upon military 
topics. Along with a broad historical grasp he has 
the rare art of describing a campaign or a battle so 
that the reader understands both what was done and 
and why and with what effect. The volume, like the 
others, is abundantly illustrated with maps and charts 
and with cuts thit make clear the arms and the minor 
tactics employed at each period. 

Philadelphia Times. 


=W.H. Allen & Co, will issue at once a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Why Gordon Perished ; or, The Political and 
Military Causes of the Soudan Disaster,’’ by one of 
the War Correspondents present throughout the cam- 
prign. London Fublishers’ Circular. 
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THE YOUNG RANCHERS ; 


Or, FIGHTING THE Sioux. By Edward T. Ellis, 
author of “ Boy Pioneer Series,” ‘ Deerfoot Series,” 
etc. Illustrated. 284 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Boys who love tales and adventure—and where is 

to be found a boy who does not ?—will read with 

bated breath of the adventures through which the 

Starr family—father and mother, son and daughter— 

together with a young Irishman, Tim Brophy by 

name, passed in journeying to Fort Meade from their 
ranch, which was threatened by Indians. They were 
in constant danger, and the courage and skill dis- 
played by the men when engaged in fight with the 
wily warriors is told with great gusto. Thestory is 
somewhat highly colored, but in books of this kind 
one expects a little romancing. The reciprocal affec- 
tion of the poor dog Bruno, mortally wounded by the 
Sioux, and his master, also the thoughtfulness shown 
by the two lads towards their ponies, are pleasing 
features of the book. Many young folk are apt to 
forget that animals deserve and appreciate kind treat- 
ment. The illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the volume. London Atheneum. 





STATE RIGHTS AND CIVIL WAR. 
RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE CIVIL WAR IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Eben Greenough 
Scott, 432 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1 70. 
It is well known that it was not until after the close of 
the civil war that the eleven States which had seceded 
recovered their rights in the Union. It is the political 
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Henry T. Coates and Company. 


From “ The Young Ranchers; or, Fighting the Sioux.” 
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history of the period during which the process of re- 
newal took place that Mr. Eben Greenough Scott 
has undertaken to write. The nature of his subject 
compels the author to set forth in ten prefatory chap- 
ters the early views of the relations of the States 
under the Constitution. When he enters on the sub- 
ject proper, his aim is to present on the one hand 
the conception 
of reconstruc- 
tion indicated 
in the proclama- 
tions of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 
and subse- 
quently devel- 
oped by Presi- 
dent Johnson, 
and on the 
other, the con- 
ception invol- 
ved in the de- 
bates of Con- 
gress on these 
proclamations, 
and upon mat- 
ters which vital- 
ly concerned 
the constitu- 
tional relations 
of the States to 
the Federal 
union, The pro- 
secution of this 
aim leads Mr. 
Scott to depict 
the great change of opinion and of sentiment which 
the people ot the United States underwent during the 
reconstruction period, and which, at length found 
expression in three amendments of the Constitution. 
The book ends with an attempt to answer the question. 
Have we preserved the ancient political character 
handed down to us along with the Constitution, or have 
we wandered from the faith of our fathers? Mr. Scott 
answers this question in the negative, and he main- 
tains that the reconstruction measures carried out by 
the Republican party violated the principles of the 
Constitution. Mr. Scott has a clear and forcible style 
and an engaging union of frankness and moderation 
of expression which make his volume interesting as 
well as instructive reading even for those who come 


at 
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to conclusions at variance with his. N.Y. Sun. 
OLD BOSTON. 
Reproductions of etchings in half tone. Etchings 


and text by Henry R. Blaney. 135 pp. Quarto, $1.90; 


by. mail, $2.09. 
Mr. Blaney has been for many years famed as an 
etcher and more particularly for his series of beautiful 


etchings of Old Boston. The subjects include many 
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of the historical landmarks which remain with us to 
the present day, as well as many which have been 
swept away by the march of progress. Here are 
given specimens of many styles of architecture from 
the stately mansion of Colonial days to the humble 
dwelling with the quaint overhanging upper story, 
once so numerous in Boston, but now so rare. Many 
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LIBERTY TREE 
From “ Old Bc ston.”’ 


of the buildings have been destroyed within the 
memory of the present generation, notably the Han- 
cock House, the Old Feather Store, the King’s Head 
Tavern, etc., of which excellent illustrations are 
given. Among the views presented are the Oid State 
House, Faneuil Hall, Lamb Tavern, Birthplace of 
Faul Revere, Sheafe House, Liberty Tree, Green 
Dragon Tavern, Birthplace of Cotton Mather, Old 
Boston Theatre, Boston Stone, Newman House, View 
on State Street, Christ Church, Old South Church, Old 
Province House, Boston in 1768, etc. Each illustra- 
tion is accompanied by explanatory text, giving an 
historical account of the building represented. 





DANTE’S FLORENCE. 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE HISTORY. 
The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. By 
Prof. Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. 
Vol. II. 8vo, $2.85; by mail, $3.16. 

The book which is here concluded does not profess 

to offer a consecutive narrative, but is merely a col- 

lection of historical lectures and essays arranged in 
chronological sequence. The author's aim was to 
investigate the more important or more obscure points 
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of Florentine history, and to show the logical con- 
nection and true causes of the numerous political and 
social revolutions which occurred during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries in the Florentine common- 
wealth, of the different shapes successively assumed 
by the Florentine Constitution, and of the various 
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root itself in the greater part of Italy, The modify- 
ing influences to which the traditional Roman laws 
were subjected during the following five centuries 
were mainly confined to those exerted by Lombard 
custom and legislation and by the Canon law. It was 
not until the beginning of the twelfth century, when 
the Justinian Code began to be systematically 

“| expounded at Bologna, that its effect became 

| widespread and unmistakable. No doubt it 
had always been influential if not dominant at 
Ravenna, at Naples, and in those districts of 
southern Italy which the Byzantines controlled, 
N.Y. Sun, 


| 


LITTLE JOURNEYS ABROAD. 


By Mary Bowers Warren. With original illus- 
trations by George H. Boughton. A. R. A., E K. 
Johnson, R. W.5S., J. A. Halzer, Irving R. Wiles, 
Will H. Drake. 313 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.62. 

Delightful to look upon and charming to read, 


“Little Journeys Abroad ”’ will be heartily wel- 


Joseph Knight Company. ‘ ‘a 
From “ Little Journeys Abroad.”” comed alike by all who have visited the scenes 


parties by which 
the republic was 
racked, if not ulti- 
mately rent as- 
sunder. The first 
volume brought 
the history of 
Florence down to the beginning of Dante’s active 
political life, while that before us treats of the revolu- 
tion which completed the overthrow of the feudal 
nobility and which marked the beginning of the pro- 
cess of disintegration that prepared the way for the 
society of the Renaissance, the hour when Italian 
art and literature sprang into being, and in which 
Dante Alighieri was to fill a gigantic place. The 
present volume also contains a long preliminary 
chapter in which Prof. Villari examines the juridical 
conditions of the family in the Tuscan communes, 
and inquires how far those conditions were derived 
from Roman, Germanic, or Canon law, and to what 
extent they were modified by the new political order 
amid which they had been built up. Without 
dwelling on the details of this chapter, we may 
indicate in a few words the somewhat heterodox con- 
clusion to which the author has been led by his 
investigations. He believes that as regards not only 
the institution of the family, but almost all the other 
departments of private law, including, of course, the 
law of contract, the Latin inhabitants of Tuscany, as 
we find them in Dante’s time, owed most to the tradi- 
tional system of Roman law which, at the epoch of 
the barbarian invasion, was represented in systematic 
form by the Theodosian Code. He does not believe 
that, in the few years which elapsed between the 
reconquest of Italy by Narses and the coming of the 
Lombards, there was time for the Justinian Code to 
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described in its sympathetic pages, and by those 
who want to know where to go and how to travel to the 
best advantage. France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Algiers and England each and all furnish, by 
turn, material for descriptions, just such as will whet 
the appetite of those who have a real love for the 
quaint and curious. Discarding both the common- 
place and the merely out-of-the-way traveller's stories, 
these vivid little sketches give pleasant pictures of 
quaint nooks and corners in provincial France, and 
in that Paris life which is still simple and clean. 
There are clever sketches of little known parts of 
Germany, and of the shrines made famous by Goethe 
and Schiller, and by the good works of the Saints of 
of our own day notably the Protestant Sisters, the 
same order that is at work in this city at the German 
Hospital and the Drexel Home, who have at Bielefeld 
on the Rhine a village of several thousands epileptic 
patients, with workshops, school, concert hall, and 
churches. Geneva and Certosa and Florence furnish 
sharp contrasts to Algiers, and then there are very at- 
tractive nooks and bits of England and English life 
and scenery, a golfers paradise, a long stay in Oxford, 
and a restful visit to Izaak Walton’s country, all 
described with a sympathetic touch that cannot fail to 
enlist the interest of readers who share in the good 
taste and refined culture that characterizes this mod- 
est and attractive book. It has the charm of an entire 
absence of pretense and it is full of just what one 


wants. Philadelphia Ledger. 


=Messrs. Copeland & Day announce the first two 
books in a series of American verse, to be known as 
the Oaten Stop Series ; ‘‘ Dumb in June,”’ by Richard 
Burton; and ‘A Doric Reed,’’ by Zitella Cocke. 
The volumes of the series will beissued “at irregular 


intervals,”’ The Critic. 
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IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 

New VIEWS OF SACRED PLaces. By Edward L. 
Wilson. With one hundred and fifty illustrations from 
original photographs by the author. 386 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Professor Edward L. Wilson penetrated into the wilds 

of Arabia and Palestine with his camera a number 

of years ago. The Century Magazine first made his 
discoveries known, then came the compiled book in 

1890, and now comes a second edition. Professor 

Wilson in text and picture gives-as perfect a view of 

the Scripture land of to-day as can be had. It brings 

the land before you not as the archzologist sees it, 
nor as the historian, but as it actually is, in all its 
interesting realities. 

GREAT MEN’S SONS. 

Who They Were, What They Did and How They 
Turned Out. A Glimpse at the Sons of the World’s 
Mightiest Men from Socrates to Napoleon. By Elbridge 
S. Brooks, author of “ Historic Boys,” “‘ Historic Girls,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 303 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.17. 

Mr. Brooks has considered the very grave subject of 

what kind of children the great men of the world have 

had. He begins with the son of Socrates, tells us 
something of the son of Alexander and the son of 

Cicero, the son of William the Conqueror, the son of 

Dante, the son of Shakespeare, and so travels at a 

leisurely gait down hill to the present time. It doesn't 

seem at all strange to me that the children of great 
men should have only mediocore quatities. Nature 
has only so much vital force at command, and if she 

gives a handful to one, she can only afford to give a 

spoonful to some one else. Great men come we know 

not how, and they seldom leave any one behind them 
who can continue their mission. This volume is 
proof that heredity doesn’t work at all times. It is 
rather a painful story, but why not face facts? Mr. 

Brooks has performed his task faithfully, and made a 

book which every thoughtful man ought to read. 

NV. Y. Herald. 


NOTES. 


=Mrs. Humphry Ward is at work on another short 
story. 

=Two volumes of selected essays from the writings 
of John Stuart Mill will be added at once to ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Library.” 

=A German translation of Mrs. Edmonds’s “ His- 
tory of a Church Mouse,’ by Fraiilein Helene 
Lobedan, has just been published in Berlin, 

London Academy. 

=The Open Court Publishing Company will pub- 
lish shortly a booklet entitled ‘“‘ Karma,” a tale by 
Dr. Paul Carus, illustrated by Japanese artists and 
printed on Japanese c1épe paper. 

=“ Huntingdonshire and the Spanish Armada”’ is 
the grandiose title of a new work by Mr. W. M. 
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Noble to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. It gives 
an account of the preparations made in the county 
of Huntington to resist the invasion of 1588. 

London Atheneum. 


=FEarly in the new year the Tower Publishing 
Company will issue a new dictionary of the biogra- 
phies of living men, entitled ‘‘ People of the Period,” 
containing about six thousand entries. It has been 
edited by Mr. A. T. Camden Pratt and Mr. Neville 
Beeman. London Academy. 


=Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue in January a 
book of games of an intellectual sort, designed for 
the amusement of grown-up people. The author is 
Miss Polly White, Secretary of the Bay Ridge Game 
Club, and the games she describes, for the most part, 
are the inventions of herself and other members of 
the club. 


=On February 15th, the Peter Paul Book Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., will issue in very attractive 
form a high-grade novel of adventure and character 
by William T. Hornaday, the naturalist. Its rather 
strange title is ‘‘ The Man Who Became a Savage,” 
and it is said to be, both in cor ception and execution, 
decidedly original and vigorous. 


=“ The Elements of Physics,’ a University Text- 
book, by Edward L. Nichols and William S. Franklin, 
will appear in three small volumes and will be 
issued in January, is devoted to the subject of Mechan- 
ics and Heat, the second to Electricity and Magnetism, 
and the third to Soundand Light. It has been writ- 
ten with a view to providing a text-book which shall 
correspond with the increasing strength of the mathe- 
matical teaching in our university classes. 


=Smith & Elder will issue a new volume of essays 
by Vernon Lee. It is entitled ‘‘ Renaissance Fancies 
and Studies,’’ and is a sequel to Euphorion, of which 
the third edition appeared last autumn. It con- 
tains the following essays: ‘‘ The Love of the Saints,”’ 
(a study of the influence of the Franciscan move- 
ment on art), ‘‘ The Imaginative Art of the Renais- 
sance,” ‘‘Tuscan Sculpture,” a valedictory chapter 
on the value of similar studies (comprising an esti- 
mate of the late Walter Pater) and a biographical 
romance of the fifteenth century, called ‘‘A Seeker 
of Pagan Perfection.” 


=Macmillan & Co. announce an important work 
on the big game of South Africa, by John Guille Mil- 
lais, author of ‘‘ Game Birds and Shooting Sketches.”’ 
It is entitled ‘‘A Breath from the Veldt,” and the 
object of the author has been to supplement from 
personal observation what is already known of the 
animals he came across during a recent tour in South 
Africa and to present a true picture of the life in that 
country. Inthis book the drawings alone have occu- 
pied the author’s close attention for three years, and 
they represent with the utmost care the actions and 

attitudes of the animals in motion. 
Publishers’ Weekly, 
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=Jules Verne writes his marvellous stories in a 
study perched at the top of the tower of his Amiens 
house. The room is crowded with charts, electrical 
apparatus, and the various scientific instruments with 
which the author surrounds himself when he is elab- 
orating imaginary adventures. Verne is most abste- 
mious for a Frenchman, drinking cider in preference 
to wine, and shunning tobacco. He isa very pains- 
taking composer, and rewrites his manuscripts several 
times before sending it to the printer. He says that 
his boyish liking for wonder tales started him to ex- 
plore the field of authorship in which he has been so 
successful. Great Thoughts. 


=D. Appleton & Co. will publish immediately a 
remarkably fine art work entitled ‘‘ Annals of West- 
minster Abbey,” by E. T. Bradley (Mrs. Murray 
Smith), with an introduction by her father, Dean 
Bradley. The book. which has been in preparation 
for several years, will contain nearly two hundred 
illustrations by W. Hatherell, R. I., and H. M. Paget, 
The head and tail pieces, representing interesting 
spots in the old abbey, and the initial letters and 
emblematic cover, have been specially designed by 
prominent artists. The text has been set in new 
type, and the initials are printed in red and black. 
The work contains an etching by Francis Walker, 
A.R. P. E. This sumptuous volume gives the romance 
and life of the abbey, and does not deal with archi- 
tectural details. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
E. T.— 

“He builded better than he knew,”’ is a quotation from 
“The Problem,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and may be 
found in Emerson’s Poems. 

D. M.— 

The recipe for making bishop, the drink of which Dr 
Johnson was fond, is as follows : 

Bishop, a beverage composed of red wine (claret, Bur- 
gundy, etc.) poured warm or cold upon ripe bitter oranges 
sugared and spiced to taste, and drunk either hot or cold. 

B. F. L.— 

The author of “ Geraldine,’ a souvenir of the St. Law- 
rence, prefers to remain anonymous. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. publish the book, but have been forbidden to divulge 
the name. 


E. S. T. writes: Can any one give me the sources of the 
following quotations : 
“ A woman will laugh tho’ she ne’er close her mouth by 
the doing.” 
“ And look ! 
In the mirror of the brook, 
Where the vain blue-bird 
Trims its coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float.” 





OBITUARY. 
GEoRGE AvucusTus HENRY SALA, the distinguished jour- 
nalist and author, died on the 8th of December, in Brighton, 
‘England, after a long and painful illness. Sala was the son 
of a Portuguese gentleman who married an English singer of 
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West Indian extraction. He was born in London in 1827, 
and was brought up with a view to following art as a pro- 
fession. For a time he worked as an engraver and etcher, 
but trouble with his eyes, which resulted in temporary 
blindness and total loss of sight in one eye, obliged him to 
give up his ambitions in this direction. He began his literary 
career as contributor to Household Words. He was an 
extensive and regular contributor to Zhe Welcome Guest, 
the founder and first editor of Zemple Bar Magazine, for 
which he wrote the stories of “‘ The Seven Sons of Mammon”’ 
and “ Captain Dangerous,” afterward republished as sepa- 
rate works; wrote for several years for Zhe J/lustrated 
London News; the “ Hogarth Papers” for Zhe Cornhil; 
Magazine; and a story entitled “ Quite Alone” for A// the 
Year Round. For a number of years he acted as corres- 
pondent for the London Daily Telegraph. He was in this 
country as its correspondent during the Civil War; in France 
during the Franco-Prussian War; in Italy at the time of the 
entry of the Italian army into Rome; in Spain on the occa- 
sion of the entry of Alphonso XII. ; in Russia in 1877, to 
observe the mobilization then in progress, of the Russian 
army, etc. His best-known works are: “ How I Tamed 
Mrs. Cruiser,” published in 1858; “Twice Round the 
Clock,’ “Journey Due North,” and ‘A Residence in 
Russia,” in 1859; “ The Baddington Peerage,’ “ Looking 
at Life,’’ and “‘Make Your Game: anarrative of the Rhine,’ 
in 1860; “ Dutch Pictures, with some sketches in the 
Flemish manner,” in 1861; “‘ Accepted Addresses,” “ Ship 
Chandler, and other tales,’”’ and “Two Prima Donnas and 
the Dumb Poor Porter,’ in 1862; “ Breakfast in Bed,” 
“After Breakfast; or, Pictures Done With a Quill,” and 
“ Trip to Barbary by a Roundabout Route,” in 1865; “ From 
Waterloo to the Peninsula,” in 1866; ‘“‘ Notes and Sketches 
of the Paris Exhibition,’ in 1868; “Rome and Venice” 
and “ Wat Tyler, M. P.: a burlesque,” in 1869; “ Under 
the Sun: Essays Mainly Written in Hot Countries,” in 1872; 
“Paris Herself Again’? and “ America Revisited,’’ in 1882; 
“A Journey Due South,” in 1885. A description of a visit 
to Australia in that year was published in Zhe Daily Tele- 
graph under the title of “ The Land of the Golden Fleece.” 
Mr. Sala started a weekly paper in May, 1892, under the 
title of Sa/a’s Journal, to which he and Mrs. Sala were 
constant contributors. The paper has now ceased to appear. 
Mr. Sala’s autobiography was published early in 1895. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mrs. WILLIAM VASSAR WEBB died December 2oth, at a 
private hospital in New York City. As Isabel Frances Cur- 
rie Mrs, Webb was known as the author of several important 
works of fiction and of frequent articles in the public press. 
By either name she was widely known as an intelligent 
and philantrophic student of public charities and prisons. 
As a writer of fiction Mrs. Webb possessed the double charm 
of a strong imagination and a clear, lucid style. Her latest 
novel, “A Breath of Suspicion,’’ achieved no small success. 
She achieved no small distinction as a writer for children, 
and her “ Tiff with the Tiffins’’ and set of “Gold Day Books” 
have been read by many thousands of young Americans. 
Mrs. Webb was born in Springfield, N. J. She was the 
daughter of John L. Currie, who was for many years prom- 
inent inthe Republican councils of New Jersey. Her hus- 
band survives her. 
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*TIS SWEET TO LIVE. 


When life is sunny and the heart is gay 

And the roses bloom through the passing way, 

And the zephyrs kiss with a kindly grace 

The violets that laugh from their lowly place ; 

And the stars shine down from the land of light, 

As candles of God through the summer’s night— 
’Tis sweet to live. 


It is then you read in a language new 
That God is good, that he is good to you. 
For the sun, the rose and the zephyr’s kiss, 
Each carry some gift from their world to this. 
And the violets, by their fragrance rare, 
Enscribe this truth on the perfumed air— 

’*Tis sweet to live. 

From “ At the Beautiful Gate,” 


by Rev. L. Mench Chambers. 





IN POET-LAND. 


O who will leave sad care and go with me 
To that enchanted laud where poets dwell— 
A glorious brotherhood—in some far dell 
Among the meads of golden Arcady! 
There blind old Homer, lord of poesy, 
And Virgil, his fair son, hear Dante tell 
Of that dread pilgrimage through Heaven and Hell. 


There‘ Chaucer joys in sunny minstrelsy, 
And gentle Spenser floats in silver streams 
Of phantasie; and ah, what raptures run 
From Shakespeare’s lute that shames the nightingale! 


There Milton meditates celestial themes, 
Keats paints his purple page, and Tennyson 
Is singing Arthur and the Holy Grail. 
From “ The Old-Fashioned Garden,’ 


by John Russell Hayes. 


NATURE. 


O Nature! I do not aspire 

To be the highest in thy quire,— 
To be a meteor in the sky, 

Or comet that may range on high : 
Only a zephyr that may blow 
Among the reeds by the river low; 
Give me thy most privy place 
Where to run my airy race. 


In some withdrawn, unpublic mead 
Let me sigh upon a reed, 

Or in the woods, with leafy din, 
Whisper the still evening in : 

Some still work give me to do,— 
Only—be it near to you! 


For I’d rather be thy child 

And pupil, in the forest wild, 

Than be the king of men elsewhere, 

And most sovereign slave of care; 

To have one moment of thy dawn, 

Than share the city’s year forlorn. 
From “ Poems of Nature,” 


by Henry David Thoreau. 
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A PETITION. 


To spring belongs the violet, and the blown 
Spice of the roses let the summer own. 

Grant me this favor, Muse—all else withhold— 
That I may not write verse when I am old, 


And yet I pray you, Muse, delay the time! 
Be not too ready to deny me rhyme; 
And when the hour strikes, as it must, dear Muse, 
I beg you very gently break the news. 
From “ Later Lyrics,” 
by 7. B. Aldrich. 





SONNET I. 

The flood of life that turned away 

In search of rarer things, the rose, 

The fragile flower that bursting blows, 
And as it blows turns to decay, 
Once more seeks rest along the way 

Of earlier days and finds repose 

In love of each green thing that grows, 
A bunch of grass, an alder spray. 

You common things I hold you dear 
And beg the comfort you can give ; 

The faith that bears you through the year, 
The courage both to die and live; 

Believing that I too shall hear 
The mountains fall, and shall not grieve. 

From “ First Poems and Fragments,” 

by Philip Henry Savage. 





LOVE AND THOUGHT. 


What hath Love with Thought to do? 
Still at variance are the two. 

Love is sudden, Love is rash, 

Love is like the levin flash, 

Comes as swift, as swiftly goes, 

And his mark as surely knows. 


Thought is lumpish, Thought is slow, 
Weighing long ’tween yes and no; 
When dear Love is dead and gone, 
Thought comes creeping in anon, 
And, in his deserted nest, 

Sits to hold the crowners’ quest. 


Since we love, what need to think ? 
Happiness stands on a brink 
Whence too easy ’tis to fall 
Whither ’s no return at all; 
Have a care, half-hearted lover, 
Thought would only push her over ! 
From “ Last Poems of James Russell Lowell.” 





MY BOOKS. 


What are my books ?—My friends, my loves, 
My church, my tavern, and my only wealth; 
My garden: yea, my flowers, my bees, my doves; 
My only doctors—and my only health. 
From “Robert Louis Stevenson and Other Poems,” 
by Richard Le Gallienne. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Reference. Out-door Studies. 

Religion. Horticulture, 

History. Games and Amusements, 

Letters and Diaries. Literature, 

Biography and Reminiscences. Essays. 

Travel and Description. Selections. 

Science. Lectures and Addresses. 

Sociology. Classics. 

Currency. Fairy Tales and Folk Lore, 

Educational. Drama and Shakespeare. 

Useful and Fine Arts. Music. 

Psychology. Poetry. 

Palmistry. Boys and Girls, 

Hygiene. Electic School Readings. 

Archeology. Fiction, 

Zbology. Miscellaneous. 

Natural History. French Books, 
REFERENCE. 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates and Universal Infor. 
mation, Relating to all Ages and Nations. 
Twenty-first edition, containing the History of the 
World to the autumn of 1895. By Benjamin Vincent. 
1216 pp., with anindex. 8vo, $5.40; by mail, $5.78. 

“ This edition,” says the editor in the preface, “ continues 
the general history of the world during the last three years 

under the heads of the respective countries, the more im- 

portant events being noticed in separate articles Especial 

attention has been given to the affairs of the British Empire, 
political, ecclesiastical, social, commercial, and philanthropic. 

In the course of revision attention has been given to the arti- 

cles connected with ancient history in relation to modern 

researches. Many small articles have been inserted relating 
to topics liable to arise in general conversation. This edi- 
tion contains eighty pages more than the last, published in 

1892.” The general accuracy and the comprehensive scope 

of the Dictionary are characteristics which it has exhibited 

from the outset and maintained throughout its long series of 
editions, and for this reason the merit of each successive 
editiou consists mainly in the care with which it is brought 
up to date, The new edition displays this merit in no smaller 
measure than its predecessors, though, of course, in so com- 
prehensive a work some few inaccuracies may be detected. 

In the list of the present Ministry, for example, Sir John 

Gorst appears as a member of the Cabinet, and in the account 

of the Navy, which is full of valuable information, there are 

one or two slight inaccuracies, while the sequence of events 
appears to have been somewhat dislocated. We have failed, 
too, to find any reference to so important an event in the 
naval history of England as the great battle of 1350 known 
as “ L’Espagnols sur Mer,” though its better known but not 
more glorious predecessor of Sluys in 1340 has a paragraph 
to itself. But these are insignificant blemishes in a work of 
high and established merit. London Times. 


Longman’s Gazetteer of the World. Edited by 
George G. Chisholm, M. A., B. Sc. In one volume, 
imperial, 8vo, half morocco. 1788 pp. With appendix. 
$13.50. 

Longman’s Gazetteer of the World, is an elaborate and 
comprehensive book of reference in which the information 
conveyed appears to be at once copious, concise, derived 
from authoritative sources, carefully compiled, and well up 
to date. London Times. 


RELIGION. 


Antipas, Son of Chuza, and Others Whom Jesus 
Loved, By Louise Seymour Houghton. Illustrated. 

246 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
This story is an attempt to show the real language of the 
Messianic hope held by the various classes from which our 
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Lord’s followers were drawn—the devout, worldly, patriot, 
the ecclestical party—to trace the gradual change in the 
views of those who loved Him as His life and teachings led 
them more and more near to a true apprehension of His 
Messianic calling. Philadelphia Press. 


Arnold’s Practical Sabbath-School Commentary 
on the International Lessons. 1896. A practi- 
tical and comprehensive commentary, with hints to 
teachers, illustrations, blackboard exercises, questions, 
maps and class registers. Mrs, T, B, Arnold. 235 pp. 
8vo, 38 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

A practical and comprehensive commentary, with hints to 
teachers, illustrations, black-board exercises, questions, maps 
and class registers. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Baptism as Taught in the Scriptures. By Phys. R. 
Lloyd, A. M., Ior pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

This is a notable contribution on the question of immer- 
sion. Itis a close philological study of the subject, and 
shows most conclusively the invalidity of the claims made 
by immersionists. Though concerned principally with Greek 
and Hebrew words, the course of the argument is so popu- 
larly stated that its force will be clearly discerned by those 
who are not masters of these languages. 


Christianity and Our Times. By R. P. Brorup. 288 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Family Prayers for Thirteen Weeks. By J. R. 
Miller, D.D., author of “Come Ye Apart,’ “In 
Green Pastures,” etc. 185 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 89 ceuts. 

Morning and evening prayers for thirteen weeks, with 
occasional prayers for sickness, death, etc. 


History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Trans- 
slated from the third German edition by Neil Buchanan, 
Vol. I. 364 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

In his account of the genesis of ecclesiastical dogma the 
author gives room only tu those doctrines of Christian writers 
which were authoritative in wide circles, or which furthered 
the advance of the development of dogma The work in- 
cludes the articles on Neoplatonism and Manichzism fur- 
nished by Dr. Harnack to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Illustrated Notes. 1896. A Guide to the Study of the 
Sunday-school Lessons, with Original and Selected Com- 
ments, Methods of Teaching, Illustrative Stories, Practi- 
cal Applications, Notes and Eastern Life, Library Refer- 
ences, Maps, Tables, Pictures and Diagrams. By Jesse 
Lyman Hwilbut and Robert Remington Doherty. 
384 pp. 8vo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

These notes are the friend of the teacher in that they not 
only illustrate by picture and text the Sunday-school lessons 
but also suggest much which may be worked out by the in- 
dividual himself. They are well indexed and are indeed a 
guide to this most important branch of church work 


In Scripture Lands. New Views of Sacred Places. 
By Edward L. Wilson. With one hundred and fifty 
illustrations from original photographs by the author. 
386 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review, 


Joy, Rest and Faith. By Henry Drummond, F. R. 
S.E.,F.G.S. 16 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 15 cents, post- 
paid. 


Select Notes. A commentary on the Sunday-school 
lessons for 1896 Inductive, suggestive, explanatory, 
illustrative, doctrinal, and practical. By F. N. and 
M. A. Peloubet. Illustrated. Twenty-second annual 
volume. 333 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

One of the most efficient helps in the preparations of the 

International Sabbath-school lesson, bringing together a 
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mass of information, saving time and research, supplying 
maps and illustrations, with comments and explanations. 
The Presbyterian, 


Sermons for the Principal Festivals and Fasts of 
the Church Year. Ly the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D. LD. Edited by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. 
Seventh series. 351 pp. I2mo, $1.30; by mail, 
$1.43- 

The good that some men do, such as Bishop Brooks for 
instance, lives after them and this seventh series of the 
sermons of this noted divine. The sermons are edited by 
Rev. John Cotton Brooks, who dedicates them to his brother 
Arthur Brooks, who died but recently. They all breathe 
the fervent piety of the pastor of Holy Trinity, and he 
though dead, still speaks through them. 


The Blessing of Cheerfulness. By J. R. Miller, D. D., 
author of * Silent times,”’ ete. 32 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; 
by mail, 30 cents. 

Dr. Miller believes that we are set in this world to be 
happy, aud especially to make others happy. And he 
argues that we cannot add to the cheer of others unless we 
ourselves have first learned the lesson of cheerfulness, 
Dr. Miller shows the secret of good cheer, and points out 
its various lessons and duties. Publishers Weekly. 


The Elements of the Higher Criticism. By Andrew 
C. Zenos. 255 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

A book of intense interest to all religious folk, and one to 
be placed in the hands of the younger generation. It is not 
a special plea for the truth of the Bible, but it is a fair and 
impartial statement of the case. Of course, Professor Zenos 
is a Christian, and conservative, but there is no cant in his 
book. He faces the objections which every man with brains 
has made, just as Huxley or Tyndall would face a scientific 
problem, asking no odds of any one, but simply demanding 
the facts and all of them. The chapters on archzology, 
showing to what extent the excavations in Babylon and 
Nineveh corroborate the Old Testament story, are specially 
valuabie. N. Y. Herald. 


The Great Charter of Christ. Being Studies in the 
Sermon onthe Mount. By The Right Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, D.D,D.C.L. 300 pp. tr2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Contents: Some elementary principles of the religious 
life; The new heaven for men; The argument of the 
sermon; The first step toward happiness; Every several 
gate was of one pearl; Known and uuknown influence ; 
The inner is the higher; Marketable religion; The prayer 
of prayers; What is precious in life; Prostituted zealotism ; 
The tests of life. Publishers Weekly. 


The Heaven-Life; or, Stimulus for Two Worlds. 
By Rev. David Gregg, D. D., author of “Our Best 
Woods,” etc. 168 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

The author of this volume is the successor of Dr. Theo- 
dore Cuyler as pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
church, Brooklyn, and the chapters of this book show that 
he is an able and accomplished preacher of the gospel. He 
presents first “‘ What the life of heaven presupposes”; next 
he discourses on the occupations of heaven; then on the 
influence of that life on our earth life; and of our earth-life 
on the heaven life. These themes are ably presented and 
discussed, and the impression that nothing can be known by 
Christians of the future life is shown to be a pernicious 
error. The style of the author is lively, and the manner of 
putting things is striking and impressive 


The [lissionary Pastor. Helps for Developing the 
Missionary Life in his Church. Edited from the 
materials of the Educational Department of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. By ‘Rev. 
James Edward Adams. With charts prepared by Robert 
J. Kellogg. 171 pp. 12mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

“The Missionary Pastor,” is a collection of plans, out- 
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lines, biographical references, and other material for the pre- 
paration of missionary sermons and meetings, and for mis- 
sionary study. There is no padding in this book; it is 
crammed full of suggestions and helps, and should be in 
every pastor’s library. Publie Opinion. 


The Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. 
The New Testament, Acts, Epistles, and Revelation, in 
the Version of 1881. Arranged for historical study, by 
Ernest DeWitt Burton. 238 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


The Soul-Winner; or, How to Lead Sinners to 
the Saviour. By C. H. Spurgeon. 318 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1 03. 

Fifteen lectures: What is it to win a soul? Qualifica- 
tions for soul-winning—goodward; Qualifications for soul- 
winning—manward ; Sermons likely to win souls; Obstacles 
to soul-winning ; How to induce our people to win souls; 
How to raise the dead; How to win souls for Christ; The 
cost of being a soul-winner; The soul-winner’s reward; The 
soul-winner’s life and work; Soul-winning explained; 
Soul-saving our own business; Instruction in soul-winning ; 
Encouragement to soul-winners. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Southern Baptist Pulpit. Edited by Rev. J. F. 
Love. With an introduction by Jonathan Haralson, 
LL.D. Illustrated. 365 pp 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

Thirty-two sermons by as many representative southern 

Baptist ministers; each sermon is accompanied by a portrait 

and biographical sketch of the author. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Teaching of Jesus in Eighteen Sections. 
By Robert F, Horton, author of * Inspiration and the 
Bible,” etc. 287 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 


The Truth and the Witness. By M. B Williamson, 
M.A. 158 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The “truth” of Christianity and the witnesses that uphold 
it are the double aims of the book, the witnesses naturally 
being complimentary to the establishment of the truth. The 
array of textual reference is imposing and as an “ apology”’ 
of a modern type curate Williamson’s work is successful. 


The Way of Life. Marked out by Spurgeon, McNeill, 
Chapman, Mills, Moody, Talmage. 127 pp. 1I2mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

These sermons by great evangelistic pastors such as Spur- 
geon, Chapman, Mills, Moody and Talmage, set forth the 
truths they would teach to all in eloquent fashion and repre- 
seat “The Way of Life” that many have found through 
their exhortations. 


Union with God. A Series of Addresses. By J. Rendel 

Harris. 211 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 
Contents: The glory of the bridegroom ; The bridegroom 
and the bride; Union with a praying Saviour; Union with 
the will of (sod; Creed and character; The Sabbatism of 
the people of God; The contagion of altruism; He that is 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit; Grace and heredity; A 

corn of wheat; The holy patience; The death-song. 
; Publishers Weekly. 


HISTORY. 


Gustavus Adolphus. A History of the Art of War 
from its Revival after the Middle Ages to the end of the 
Spanish Succession War. With a detailed account of 
the Campaigns of the Great Swede, and of the most 
famous Campaigns of Turenne, Condé, Eugene and 
Marlborough. With 237 charts, maps, plans of battles 
and tactical manceuvres, cuts of uniforms, arms, and 
weapons. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, author of 
“« The Campaign of Chancellorsville,” etc. Great Cap- 
tains series. 864pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$4.05. 


See review. 
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Israel Among the Nations. A study of the Jews and 
anti-Semitism. By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Trans- 
lated by Frances Hellman. 385 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

The French author of the book now translated for the 
United States has carefully studied accepted authorities and 
critically reviewed the great questions involved in Jewish 
history. He refers to his book, in the sub title, as “ A Study 
of the Jews and anti-Semitism.” It is a comprehensive yet 
condensed work. It reviews the tribulations of the Israel- 
ites, and discusses their relationship to the various nations of 
the world and to Christianity and modern ideas particularly. 
Other chapters relate to Jewish tradition, physiology, genius, 
spirit, nationalization and fraternization. No doubt such an 
effort to shed additional light upon Israel among the nations 
will be highly appreciated, though some of the observations 
made will be likely to provoke the criticism always passed 
upon works of this kind. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


New Orleans. The Place and the People. By Grace 
King, author of “ Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” etc. With 
illustrations by Frances E. Jones. 404 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

See review. 


Patriarchal Palestine. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. With 
amap. 277 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


The German Pietists of Provincial Pennsylvania. 
By Julius Friedrich Sachse, life-member Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Penna German Society, etc. 8vo. 504 pp. In- 
dexed. $5.00: by mail, $5.32. 

Of interest to every Pennsylvania-German, and lover of 
their folk-lore and history. 


The Journal of a Spy in Paris. During the Reign of 
Terror, January—July, 1794. By Raoul Hesdin. 204 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

We have in “ The Journal of a Spy in Paris”’ a genuine 
fragment, appearing to be part of the journal of an English 
spy in Paris, kept during the terrible months of January to 
July, 1794. “ Raoul Hesdin” is the name written upon 
the brown paper cover of the book. The Girondists have 
fallen and the Maximum Laws have just been passed at the 
point where the diary, as it exists, begins, During the seven 
months, from December, 1793, to July, 1794, is occurring the 
steady elimination of parties and individuals by Robespierre 
for his own benifit. The followers of Hebert fall in March, 
those of Danton in April. Each partly leaves, however, a 
“ tail,’ who gradually unites with those members of the 
committees who are themselves threatened, to work the 
Revolution of Thermidor, the downfall of Robespierre and 
the beginning of the end of the Reign of Terror. It is 
through this most intense, most terrible period of the French 
Revolution that Hesdin’s diary, as published, runs. From 
day to day he jots down in crisp, trenchant phrases events as 
he sees them and knows them—political gossip of the Jaco- 
bin Club, clean-cut delineations of the ruling spirits in the 
Revolution, Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, Billaud and 
Barere; vivid pictures of the guillotine horrors, municipal 
extortions and the filth and misery in Paris. It is a series of 
pen-pictures, among the most vivid of which are the descrip- 
tions of the horrible famine in Paris, the extent of vice, the 
state of art and literature, the horrors of the executions, 
judicial methods under the Terror, municipal extortions and 
briberies. Philadelphia Press. 


The Makers of Modern Rome. In four books. I. 
Honorable Women Not a Few. II. The Pope’s Who 
Made the Papacy. III. Lo Popolo: and the Tribune 
of the People. IV. The Popes Who Made the City. 
By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘‘ The Makers of Florence.’ 
With illustrations by Henry P. Riviére, A. R. W. S., 
and Joseph Pennell. 618 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.12. 

The record of Mrs. Oliphant is the record of half a cen- 
tury in literature, a period which she has marked not only 
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by phenomenal versatility, but also by fertility and excel- 
lence. Her novels are household treasures in many families, 
and in the branch of historical art her volumes on the great 
Italian art cities, Florence and Venice, have been sought 
and studied by thousands, and this latest volume on Rome, 
will sustain the other two so fully that the three will be con- 
sidered indispensable and inseparable companions. The sub- 
ject was vast in this history of Rome, which is practically the 
history of the world. Mrs. Oliphant has set aside the mytho- 
logical and legendary heroes, battles and victories, and starts 
off with Christian Rome when events are authenticated, and 
anecdotes and details of the birth and growth of learning and 
culture which owe their being to the great Popes of Christen- 
dom. She treats also of the Roman mothers, the theology, 
government, law, religion and municipal life of the Eternal 
City, while she is at her best in descriptions of the city, the 
architecture, the pictures, the peasant and noble life there 
abounding. Furthermore, her love of the romantic is stimu- 
lated by her vast subject, and she writes with a pen glowing 
with enthusiasm and ardor, The wood engravings of cele- 
brated people, world-renowned churches, works of art and 
industry are by Joseph Pennell and Riviére and amply illus- 
trate this most fascinating and successful volume. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. 
The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. By 
Professor Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. 
Illustrated. Vol. II. 8vo, $2.85; by mail, $3.16. 

See review. 


Torch-Bearers of History. A connected series of 
Historical Sketches. By Amelia Hutchinson Stirling, 
M.A, Edin. Illustrated. 277 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.16. 

The youthful mind of to-day cannot complain that the 
book-makers are not concerned about it. This work is for 
the young and that it is written by a Scotchman is shown by 
the fact that Washington is the only American torch-bearer 
mentioned. However, the work is voluminous running from 
Homer through all the heroes, ancient and modern. It 
includes excellent maps, full chronological tables and is a 
valuable foundation work in history. 


LETTERS AND DIARIES. 


Old Diary Leaves. The True Story of the Theosophical 
Society. By Henry Steel Olcott. Illustrated. 491 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1 50; by mail, $1.66. 

No one could better tell the true story of the Theosophical 
Society and of Madame Blavatsky than its president and 
founder, Colonel Olcott. In this volume he narrates in 
attractive manner the first meeting of himself and Madame 
Blavatsky, the story of madame’s life in America and her 
first marriage, her connection with spiritualism and meeting 
with Slade, the formation of the society, the story of Baron 
de Palm and his cremation, the writing of ‘ Isis Unveiled,” 
Madame Blavatsky’s life at home and the various phenomena 
she produced, with many other interesting details up to the 
period when they both left America for India. 

Publishers Weekly. 


The Diary of a Japanese Convert. By Kanzo 
Uchimura. With a portrait. 212 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents, 

That Japan and the Japanese have more than imitated 
Western civilization and in fact have made it and the christ- 
ianity, which is its foundation stone a thing of their own is 
apparent in this heart outpouring of a nature Japanese. It 
is at once a tribute to the vital influence of christianity as 
well as an open window through which we may study ap 
interesting race and a wonderful nation. 


The Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888. Col- 
lected and arranged by George W. E. Russell. 2 vols. 
467-442 pp. $2.20; by mail, $2.41. 

See review, 
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The Love Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R., 1775- 
1779. Edited by Gilbert Burgess. 240 pp. With 
appendix, I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

It is just 115 years since the first publication—in a some- 
what different furm—of this outspokenly impassioned corres- 
pondence; and in 1780 the murder of Miss Reay by her 
jealous and distraught lover, perpetrated during the previous 
year, was fresh in the public mind. The volume, therefore, 
had at that time a “ topical’’ interest which it cannot now 
possess, for the story told in it is half forgotten save by 
lovers of the ama of the eighteenth century. The beautiful 
Miss Martha Reey had at an early age become the mistress 
of the dissolute Lord Sandwich, who had provided for her 
an admirable education, especially in music, to which she 
was passionately devoted, and in which she had attained no 
mean proficiency. Her charm of manner seems to have 
been very remarkable; and when, in the year 1775, a certain 
Capt. Hackman became an accidental guest at Hinchinbrook, 
Lord Sandwich’s place, he was at once stirred by a profound 
passion for the protégée of his host. In the course of 
further meetings, Capt. Hackman discovered that his attach- 
ment was returned; and then began the ardent clandestine 
correspondence to which this volume is devoted. For some 
time the lovers had opportuniiy for occasional assignations, 
which provide themes for some of the most unreserved and 
impassioned of the letters. Some of Miss Reay’s letters are 
very charming and womanly, but they have not the fine and 
distinguished individuality that stamps the letters of Hack- 
man, The quality of his contribution leaves little doubt 
that the sad deed which brought him to a felon’s death was 
an aberration rather than a crime. His punishment was 
just, for in the legal sense of insanity he certainly was not 
insane; but that he was for the moment distraught—that for 
an instant his manhood was submerged beneath a sudden 
wave of jealous frenzy—is, I think, a conclusion which will 
command itself to every reader of these letters. 

London Academy. 


Vailima Letters. Being correspondence addressed by 
Robert Louis Stevenson to Sidney Colvin. November, 
18g0o—October, 1894. With a frontispiece and portrait. 
Intwovolumes. 281, 275 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail 
$1.94. 

See review. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Andre Chenier. A Memorial. By Louie R. Heller. 
Illustrated. 165 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00, 

A memorial of Andre Chenier, the French poet who was 
one of the last victims of the Reign of Terror, has been pre- 
pared by Louie R. Heller. It contains a sketch of his life, 
translations of his prose and poetical works and a drama 
written by the author, “‘ Andre Chenier,’’ which describes 
his last days and his love-life. The sketch of Chenier is in 
itself a literary work of such exquisite quality as to be worth 
many books, and the little drama is a thing of unusual inter- 
est and beauty. The author has incidentally made some 
translations from French into English verse which have been 
very rarely equalled. N. Y. World. 


English Seamen. Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish. By Robert Southey. Edited with an intro- 
duction by David Hannay. 403 pp, and notes. $1.13; 
by mail, $1.25. 

This volume includes the well-known biographies of Haw- 
kins and Drake, Lord Howard of Effingham, the Earl of 
Cumberland and Thomas Cavendish. The editor, Mr. David 
Hannay, contributes an admirably fair introduction to 
the series, tracing the labors of the author in this field of 
enterprise, and showing that, while he possessed eminent 
qua'ifications for the work along certain lines he was lament- 
ably deficient in technical knowledge of his subject. It is to be 
remembered, however, that Southey’s reading was encyclo- 
pedic, and that no one knew better how to make good any 
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deficiencies which he may have felt. There can be no doubt 
that Southey gives us vivid and trustworthy pictures of the 
seamen of the Elizabethan age, and, furthermore, no writer 
has brought to the study of their activities wider general 
readers than England’s poet-laureate. While lacking the 
intense and absorbing interest of his ‘* Life of Nelson,” the 
biographies incorporated in this volume are worthy of careful 
perusal. The lives of Hawkins and Drake are well-known 
to lovers of Southey’s prose, the biography of Lord Howard 
ot Effingham contains as full an account of the Armada as 
as it was possible to write on the evidence accessible to the 
author. The Earl of Cumberland, an intrepid and daring 
seamen, is entitled to a place among the typical heroes of an 
aristocratic age, and his voyages throw light upon the charac- 
ter of the naval warfare of the time exceptionally well. Of 
Cavendish we need only say that he was the third captain of 
any race and the second among Englishmen who circumnavi- 
gated the globe. Southey’s ‘ English Seamen” is a volume 
which should be read, not only for the information which it 
contains, but for the perspicuous style which characterizes 
this author’s most notable labors. Philadelphia Press, 


Great [len’s Sons, Who They Were, What They Did, 
and How They Turned Out, A Glimpse at the Sons of 
the World's Mightiest Men from Socrates to Napoleon. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of “ Historic Boys,” 
“ Historic Girls,’ etc. Illustrated. 303 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.17. 

See rgview. 


Recollections of Lord Coleridge. By W. P. Fish- 
back. With portrait. 134 pp. 12mo, 90 cents: by mail, 
99 cents. 

Those who are interested in all that pertains to men who 
have achieved eminence of one kind or another, will find 
something of interest in Mr. Fishback’s iecollection of Lord 
Coleridge. Mr. Fishback views the distinguished man 
through American eyes, and manages to give a pretty good 
picture of contemporary English life, especially emphasizing 
a number of court scenes. 


Recollections of the Private Life of Napoleon. By 
Constant. Premier Valet De Chambre. Translated 
by Walter Clark. Illustrated. Volume I. 431 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

Practically this is a new work, for though first published 
in 1830, it has never before been translated into English and 
the original edition is almost out of print. Moreover, this 
edition contains numerous notes and illustrations which 
render it much superior to the earlier one. The contents of 
the work are foreshadowed in the title. Here we see the 
great Napoleon in undress. His foibles, his peculiarities, 
his vices, as well as his kindness of heart, his vast intellect, 
his knowledge of men and his extraordinary energy, are here 
shown without reserve. And the picture ought to be a true 
one, for, to use the translator’s words, itis drawn ‘by one 
who joined the First Consul at the Hospice on Mount St. 
Bernard on his way to Marengo, in June, 1800, and who 
was with him as his chief personal attendant, day and night, 
never leaving him ‘any more than his shadow’ (eight days 
only excepted) until that eventful day, fourteen years later, 
when, laying aside the sceptre of the greatest Empire the 
world had known for ‘seventeen centuries, he walked down 
the horseshoe steps at Fontainebleau, inthe presence of the 
soldiers whom he had led to victory from Madrid to Moscow, 
once more a private citizen,” NV. Y. Herald. 


Reminiscences of Thirty-five Years of My Life. 
By Sir Joseph Crowe, K. C. M. G., C. B. With plans. 
445 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.82. 

See review. 


The Journal of Countess Francoise Krasinska. 
Great Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Translated 
from the Polish by Kasimir Dziekonska. Illustrated. 
182 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, 98 cents, 

Here is a real Countess, if not a real Journal, and a very 
charming Countess and delightful Journal we have. It is 
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possible the Journal is authentic; the critics generally accept 
it as such, but the probability is that while the story is real 
the Journal is simply the literary presentation, When a 
very young girl begins to keep a Journal it is not usual to 
start with a clear and graphic account of herself, her family 
and her own personality. Where no reader is supposed this 
literary method is useless; when the reader is to be con- 
sidered it is imperative This writer describes herself and 
says: ‘* I am just past my 16th birthday. I received at the 
christening the name of Francoise, I have heard more 
than once that I am pretty, and sometimes, looking in the 
mirror, | think so myself. ‘ One has to thank God and not 
tu boast,’ says my gracious mother; ‘It is He that has made 
us and not we ourselves,’’’ She describes her ‘‘ honored 
parents,” her ancestry, her home, her life. Of everything 
she makes picture, and the reader gets avery clear and 
definite idea of the home life in a Polish castle in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. After a time she goes to 
Warsaw and there she again works for the reader. The 
story of her life is admirably worked up, except that the 
Duke of Courland comes too early into it, and few passages 
in current litcrature can rival in pathos ant spirit the page 
in which she tells of her marriage, the effect of which is 
heightened by her accounts of her sister's wedding a little 
earlier. The story is charming and very perfect and that it 
closes in tragedy little more than justifies the lesson life 
teaches in many hard ways, that the conditions which enforce 
clandestine action seldom promote happiness. 

Philadelphia Press, 


The Life and Time of John Kettlewell. With details 
of the History of the Nonjurors. By the author of 
“‘ Nicholas Ferrar, His Household and His Friends” 
Edited with an introduction by the Rev. T. T. Garter, 
M. A. With portrait, 273 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 
While nominally a biographical sketch, this memo‘r forms 
a contribution to ecclesiastical history, and from that capaci'y 
derives its importance, It covers that transition period in 
the life of the English Church extending from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution of 1688 Those members ot the 
clergy who refused at this time to accept the Oath of Allegi- 
ance and the change in the prayers for the royal family of 
England in accordance with parliamentary decree, were 
known as Nonjurors. Eight bishops in England, all the 
Scotch bishops, and some seven hundred curates resigned 
their livings, and were followed by many of the laity. John 
Kettlewell was one of these Nonjurors, and his life is the 
thread on which are strung the incidents which makes up 
the story of the whole movement as told in this book. 
Review of Reviews. 


The Lives of Doctor John Donne, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, ir. George 
Herbert and Doctor Robert Sanderson. By 
Izaak Walton. In one volume. With a portrait. 
295 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.25 

These five lives by that unique figure in Elizabethan liter- 
ature, Izaak Walton, are here set forth most attractively and 
as long as people are interested in a charming chatterer who 
by making no pretensions to it secured literary immortality 
so long will they read Walton for its value as a peekhole 
into the times through his description of them but especially 
through his personality as revealed in all he wrote, even in 
the biographies. 


Women in the Mission Field. Pioneers and Martyrs. 
By the Rev. Augustus R. Buckland, M.A. 122 pp. 
12mo, 50 cents, postpaid 

The Rev. Augustus Buckland, of the Foundling Hospital, 
is responsib'e for a group of papers on ‘‘ Women in the Mis- 
sion Field as Pioneers and Martyrs.’”’ The massacre in 

China, in the summer of the present year, of seven English- 

women who had gone as missionaries to the East has drawn 

prominent attention to modern methods of Evangelization. 

It has been urged by some that women ought not to be sent 

at all into the mission field, and a variety of hostile criticisms 

have been called forth by the tragic and deplorable fate of 
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the ladies who recently lost their lives at Ku-cheng. Brief 
sketches are given in these pages of noble women, not a few, 
who have braved perils amongst the heathen under condi- 
tions which have tested to the utmost their powers of enaur- 
ance and their faith in the triumph of righteousness. This 
little book is a veritable record of golden deeds ‘There is 
work to be done, Mr. Buckland urges, in the mission field 
which only women can do; and in simple but impressive 
fashion he shows, by many touching stories of meek devo- 
tion and unflinching self-sacrifice, that some at least have 
seen their calling, and responded with enthusiasm to its 
claims. London Speaker. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Algerian Memories. A Bicycle Tour over the Atlas to 
the Sahara By Fanny Bullock Workman, William 
Hunter Workman. Illustrated. 216 pp. 12mo, $1.80; 
by mail, $1.95. 

“ Algerian Memories”? is a lively, well-written book, de- 
scriptive of a bicycle tour by man and wife over the Atlas 
Mountains to the Sahara. They made Oran their starting- 
point, and found it one of the least picturesque of Eastern 
cities. Although the population numbers seventy-four thou- 
sand, only about nine thousand are Arabs; the rest consist 
of French, Spanish, Gipsies, Jews, and other nationalities. 
Oran is a place where the visitor rapidly discovers that the 
Arab has been compelled tv give place to the European—and 
not to the latter at his best. ‘lemcen, which was called in 
former eges the City of Mosques, and was once a renowned 
seat of learning, proved more attractive, although its sixty- 
one mosques have dwindled now to three, and its palaces 
have disappeared with its ancient glory. It once had a 
population of a hundred and twenty-five thousand, but now 
there are less than thirty thousand people The aspect of 
the place is thoroughly Eastern, and the Fren:h have made 
only a shiyht impression either on the architecture or the 
people As for Algiers itself, it is described as a city which 
affords an excellent opportunity for studying the demoraliz- 
ing effect exerted on a s-mi barbaric race by contact with the 
baser forms of Western civilization. There is truth in the 
assertion that tne traveller who pronounces a judgment on 
the people of South Italy by what he sees of the lower 
classes around Naples does not err more than one who esti- 
mates the Algerians by those he meets in Algiers. The 
natives, as a whole, are temperate, quiet, modest and polite ; 
but in Algiers the lower orders have grown bold and imperti- 
nent. “ Ten years ago there was something to write about in 
Algiers; to day there is less, and ten years hence there will 
be nothing.’’ The city is rapidly assuming a European 
aspect; the old picturesque dress is disappearing, and with 
it much that was characteristic in the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. The byways as well as the highways of 
Algiers were explored by our travellers, and the record 
abounds in facts which give the reader a vivid impression of 
a phase of life which, for the most part, is still strangely re- 
mote from the ways of the modern world as we understand 
that expression in England. London Speaker. 


Chronicles of Uganda. By the Rev. R. P. Ashe, M.A., 
F. R. G, S., author of “ Two Kings of Uganda.” With 
portrait and twenty-six illustrations. 480 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.98. 

Undoubtedly there is a market in England for all the books 
that throw any light upon the latest phases of African life, 
exploration, or development. Since English money by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars has been pouring into the pur- 
chase of shares of all kinds of African enterprises, there 
must be a sure market for African books, There is already 
a long list of new works on Uganda, but this volume by the 
Rev. Mr. Ashe, written from the point of view of the 
Church Missionary Society’s (English) mission in Uganda, 
reviews in a very useful and satisfactory way the whole story ° 
of the events which led to the acquisition of that region as a 
British protectorate. Itis a readable volume and well in- 
dexed. Review of Revi-ws. 
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Dixie; or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. By 
Julian Ralph, author of “On Canada’s Frontier,” “Our 
Great West,”’ etc. Illustrated. 412 pp. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.13. 

See review. 


Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, author of ‘* France in the 
Nineteenth Century,” etc, Illustrated. 451 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

See review, 


Little Journeys Abroad. By Mary Bowers Warren. 
With original illustrations by George H. Boughton, 
A. R.A., E. K. Johnson, R. W. S., J. A. Halzer, Irving 
R Wiles, Will H. Drake. 313 pp. 12mo, $1 50; by 
mail, $1.62, 

See review. 


The Mediterranean Trip. A Short Guide to the Prin- 
cipal Points on the Shores of the Western Mediterra- 
nean and the Levant. By Noah Brooks. With twenty- 
four illustrations and fourmaps. 211 pp. I2mo, $f.25; 
by mail, $1.34. 

The author of this little book has been over the route 
described and has visited the ports referred to. It has been 
his aim to furnish the American tourist with sufficient infor- 
mation to guide his steps in the countries visited, so that he 
may make the most of his time. Pubtish:rs’ Weekly, 


Up the Susquehanna. A series of Summer Letters from 
the Chesapeake Bay to Otsego Lake and the Allegha- 
nies, embracing Historical Incidents, Legends, Etchings 
of Indian Life, Geological Facts, Pen Pictures of Emi- 
nent Men, Descripti n of the Country, etc. By Hiles 
C. Pardoe, author of ‘“‘ Byrne Ransom’s Building,” etc. 
Illustrated. 184 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 90 
cents. 

This is a series of summer letters redolent of scenes in 
picturesque Pennsylvania and telling about the great river 
from its origin to its junction with the sait water. 


SCIENCE. 


The Intellectual Rise in Electricity. A History. By 
Park Benjamin, Ph. D., LL. B. Illustrated. 611 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.28. 

See review. 


The Practical Application of Dynamo Electric 


Machinery, By Carl K. MacFadden and William D. 
Ray. Illustrated. 167 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 


The Story of the Earth in Past Ages. By H.G. 
Seeley, F. R. S. With forty illustrations. The Library 
of Useful Stories. 186 pp. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 
35 cents. 

See review. 


The Wonders of Modern Mechanism. A Résumé of 
Recent Progress in Mechanical, Physical, and Engineer- 
ing Science. By Charles Henry Cochrane, author of 
“ Artistic Homes, and How to Build Them,” etc. II- 
lustrated. 402 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.74. 

That we live in an age of wonders is an old story, but the 
comprehension of these wonders, as represented by new ele- 
ments, new forces, new appliances, new mechanism, is be- 
yond the grasp of most inquirers. This author endeavors to 
bridge the gulf between inventor and ignorance, between 
investigation and results, and maintain accuracy with plain, 
simple statement of things accomplished in the harnessing of 
the great forces in earth and air for the use of man. He has 
succeeded in making up a book of great interest, even to the 
unscientific, and also an extremely readable book of clear 
expression and unexaggerated style, full of information and 
entertainment. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 


Essays in Taxation. By Edwin R.A. Seligman. 434 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.90. 

From every point of view the production of this volume, 
the result of many years of research, must be regarded as 
most fortunate and timely. The essays not only set forth 
clearly and methodically the philosophy of modern taxation, 
but they embody a mass of information about actual condi- 
tions which is remarkable for both its range and its minute- 
ness. State tax commissions and legislative committees of 
the future cannot do a wiser thing than to adopt Professor 
Seligman’s book as a guide in their investigations. Fuither- 
more, the chapters on special phases of the subject, such as 
the “ single tax,” the inheritance tax, the taxation of corpora- 
tions, and double taxation, contain invaluable exposition, by 
an expert authority. of problems of the day in which all citi- 
zens have a vital concern, and for the solution of which all 
possible light should be sought. Review of Reviews. 


Our Industrial Utopia and Its Unhappy Citizens. 
By David Hilton Wheeler, author of “ Brigandage in 
South Italy,” etc. 341 pp 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

Its aim is to show the bright side of our conditions as 
regards the relations of labor and capital, and to dispel the 
prevalent fear of trusts Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Reconstruction During the Civil War in the 

United States of America. By Eben Greenough 
* Scott. 432 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1 50; by mail, $1.70. 
See review. 


3y Richmond Mayo-Smith, 


Statistics and Sociology. 
Part I. 399 pp. 8vo, 


Ph.D. Science of Statistics. 
$2.70; by mail, $2.90. 

“ Statistics and Sociology,” is the first part of an elaborate 
and comprehensive work on the “ Science of Statistics ”’ by 
the Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in 
Columbia College. The pre-ent volume “is intended to 
cover what is ordinarily termed population statistics. The 
author has in preparation Part II., Statistics and Econimics, 
which will cover the statistics of commerce, trade, finance, 
and economnic social life generally.”” The material of each 
topic discussed is arranged by the author under the several 
heads of “sociological purpose, statistical data, scientific 
tests, and reflective analysis,’’ and though the method em- 
ployed is perhaps somewhat formal, as Dr. Mayo Smith 
acknowledges, it presents its results in a form well adapted 
for intelligent study and reference. London Times. 


The Poor in Great Cities. Their Problems and What 
is Doing to Solve Them. By Robert A. Woods, W. 
T. Elsing, Willard Parsons, Evert J. Wendell, Ernest 
Flagg, William Jewett Tucker, Joseph Kirkland, Sir 
Walter Besant, Edmund R. Spearman, Jessie White 
Mario, Oscar Craig. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 
Otto H. Bacher, C. Broughton, V. Pérard, Irving R. 
Wiles, Herbert Denman, V. Gribayédoff, Ella P. Morill, 
H. T. Schladermund, Ettore Tito. 400 pp. Indexed, 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

See review. 


CURRENCY. 


History of Monetary Systems. A record of actual 
experiments in money made by various States of the 
ancient and modern world, as drawn from their statutes, 
customs, treaties, mining regulations, jurisprudence, 
history, archzology, coins, nummulary systems, and 
other sources of informatiou. By Alexander Del Mar, 
M. E., author of “ A History of the Precious Metals,” 
etc. 508 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.00; by mail, $4.22. 

Mr. Alexander Delmar's “ History of Monetary Systems,” 
is a book which has been looked for with great interest since 
it was first announced a year or more ago. It is a record of 
the actual experiments in money made by various states of 
the ancient and modern world, “ as drawn from their statutes, 
customs, treaties, mining regulations, jurisprudence, history, 
archeology, coins, nummulary systems and other sources.” 
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Mr. Delmar’s reputation as a statistican and as a writer on 
monetary subjects makes this work a necessity at the present 
time to every person who wishes to know or wishes to teach 
the lessons of Experience. Naturally the first question will 
be whether the book is monometallic or bimetallic, and in 
the preface the author distinctly states that it is neither, and 
that he regards these terms as misleading, involving doctrines 
which are fallacious and defeating a correct comprehension 
of this difficult subject by promoting the discussion of false 
issues, ‘‘ Monometallism and bimetallism,’’ he says, ‘ both 
imply that money consists of a metal or metals, and that this 
is what measures value. The implication is erroneous; the 
theory is physically impossible. Value is not a thing, nor an 
attribute of things; it is a relation, a numerical relation, 
which appears in exchange. Such a relation cannot be 
accurately measured without the use of concrete symbols 
suitable for transference from hand to hand. It is this set of 
symbols which by metonymy is called money.” This is the 
keynote of the book, N.Y. World. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Manual of Pedagogics. By Daniel Putnam, A, M 
With an introduction by Richard G. Boone, A. M., 
Ph. D. 330 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail 
$1.33. 

For the common teacher seeking intelligent guidance in 
his work by private reading, for the reading circle, for the 
teacher’s class in the high school or the normal class in 
pedagogics, we do not now recall a book that is better 
worthy of being recommended. Two chapters of forty-five 
pages are devoted to the study of children, which is quite 
disproportionate. It is assumed (page 83), that there is a 
“moral perception’? which ‘‘examines and decides ques- 
tions’ of right and wrong, which is not ‘‘ moral judgment.” 
No doubt Professor Putnam will admit that the only differ- 
ence between what he calls “ moral perception” and “ moral 
judgment ’”’ is the greater or less degree of complexity of the 
process, Whenever perception passes upon a moral ques- 
tion, saying, ** This is right”’ or “ That is wrong,” it utters a 
judgment. We are glad to see that the author bestows 
reasonable attention upon the active principles of human 
nature, the feelings and the will; not falling into the too 
common inistake of supposing that education is an affair of 
the intellect merely. It is a defect of the book that there are 
no references to the numerous quotations. The Dial. 


Froebel’s Gifts. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. 202 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 


The kindergarten the “ Republic of Childhood,” is to be 
enriched with three volumes, of which this is the first 
dealing with Froebel’s ten gifts as used in Kindergarten 
work and represent the practical experiences of the authors in 
fifteen years of this work. They throw a strong light on 
the subject in hand, and as a manual for the kindergarten 
are of special value. 


Means and Ends of Education. By J. L. Spalding, 
author of ** Education and the Higher Life.’ 232 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


A special pleading is added in this book on kindred topics 
for knowledge and culture along the lines of the Roman 
Catholic theology. The Bishop combines the skill of a 
dialectician with the suavity and courtesy of an orator, and 
these addresses, delivered to youths and maidens, present the 
truths of his religion with persuasive sweetness, united with 
great knowledge of human nature and the inner needs of the 
human soul. The purpose of the book will, however, be 
thought to lie in the closing chapter, “The Higher Educa- 
tion,’ where the plea is for a Catholic University similar in 
design and importance to the great University of Louvain. 
For this the author makes an appeal to the 8,000,000 
Catholics in the United States, in passages of great beauty 
and fervid eloquence. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Nursery Ethics. By Florence Hull Winterburn, 241 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Among the swarm of technical psychological books upon 
the training and management of children mothers will 
welcome this little simple guide to their responsibilities and 
duties. Mrs. Winterburn is the editor of the magazine 
“Childhocd,” and has devoted many years to the making of 
this book. She tells us “that much of the work was done 
with two little faces gazing wonderingly at me from either 
side of my desk, and whatever value it has is owing as 
much to the inspiration drawn from that living child presence 
as from the long years of study and observation.’”? Her 
advice is always tender and wise, and the need of discipline 
and self-control is enjoined as much upon parents as children. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Handbook of Geometrical Wood Carving. With 
illustrations by Gustaf Larsson. 32 pp. 12mo, linen 
cover, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents 

The system of wood-carving outlined is the Swedish, prac- 
tised among the nations of northern Europe for many years. 

The book describes and illustrates the tools to be used, gives. 

general directions as to their use to assist the learner, and 

outlines a series of exercises which are fully illustrated. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Imagination in Landscape Painting. By Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton, author of “The Graphic Arts,” etc. 
With many illustrations. 237 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.63. 

Hamerton as a writer of art subjects invariably strives to 
bring common sense to bear on the matter on hand. In his 
present work he resumes very carefully over the schools of 
landscape painting, shows where the imaginative was at its 
best and lays down the law of subject with which he pro- 
duced the best landscape art. ‘The illustrations serve to 
illustrate the text and add to the practical value of them both 
as an art treatise. 


Modern Illustration. By Joseph Pennell, author of 
“Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,” etc. Illustra- 
ted. 134 pp. I2mo, $3.15; by mail, $3.34. 

Mr. Pennell is not only a distinguished draughtsman, but 

a writer of recognized ability as well, his many contributions 

to the magazines having established a reputation more than 

confirmed by his standard work, published four years since, 
entitled, “ Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen.” It goes 
without saying, therefore, that he is well qualified to under- 
take the task of providing an authoritative work on the Art 
of Modern Illustration for the Ex-Libris series. This task 

Mr. Pennell has executed fairly well from his own point of 

view ; that is, from the point of view peculiarto the artist. 

He has produced a work that will prove more satisfactory to 

the profession of which he is an honored member than to the 

public. He can hardly be expected to consider the public, 
since, like some of his brethren, be regards the public as not 
only ignorant of Art, but hostile to its best development. It 
must be said with respect to the book, that, like the English 

Almanac, it is calculated for the meridian of Greenwich— 

there or thereabouts—the English illustrators being given 

more attention than all others together. This, too, in spite 
of the fact that the English do not come first even in Mr, 

Pennell’s opinion. He frankly gives the palm to American 

artists, expressing his opinion freely, as follows: “ Though 

in all its component parts—drawing, engraving, and paint- 
ing—illustratiun is more advanced in the United States than 
anywhere else, still, remarkable results are now being ob- 
tained in other countries. Yet this latter-day excellence is 
so marked in American work that in many ways it has over- 
shadowed that of England, France, Germany, and Spain. 

In Mr. Pennell’s book the work of most any of these coun- 

tries overshadows that of America, which is put last on the 

list, and from the catalogue of which many notable namies 
are omitted. The omission of Mr. Pennell’s own name is 

more creditable to his modesty than to his judgment as a 
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record of modern illustrators which contains no reference to 
Joseph Pennell is sadly incomplete. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Old Boston. Reproductions of Etchings in half tone. 
Etchings and text by Henry R. Blaney. 135 pp. Quarto, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

See review. 


The American Annual of Photography and Pho- 
tographic Times Almanac for 1896. Edited by 
Walter E. Woodbury. Editor of Photographic Times. 
over two hundred illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents, 
postpaid. : 


The [lidsummer of Italian Art. Containing an 
examination of the works of Fra Angelicv, Michel 
Angelo, Leonarde Da Vinci, Raphael Santi, and 
Correggio. By Frank Preston Stearns, author of “ The 
Real and Ideal in Literature,” etc. Illustrated. 321 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 

Frank Preston Stearns gives us in “ The Midsummer of 
Italian Art’’ an exhaustive review of the masterpieces of 
Fra Angelico, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Santi and Correggio. Writing of these great artists and 
of their works has enabled the author to trace the history of 
painting to its highest point, and he has endeavored to 
account satisfactorily for its brilliant rise, its brief period of 
splendor and its amazing decline. Philadelphia Press. 


The Modern Poster. By Arséne Alexandre, M. H. 
Spielmann, H. C. Bunner, and August Jaccaci. Part I. 
French Posters and Book Covers. Part II. Poster and 
Poster-Designing in England. Part III. American 
Posters, Past and Present Part IV. Italian Posters 
and Music-Book Covers. Illustrated. 117 pp. 8vo, 


$3.00; by mail, $3.15. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Elements of Psychology. By Noah K. Davis, Ph. D., 
LL.D. 346 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.76 

The science of psychology long ago burst through all 
conventional lines and the literature is so vast that it is apt 
to deterthe beginner. Professor Davis, of the University of 

Virginia, recognizing this has written a work for mature 

readers, but which iselementary and yet covers the whole 

ground of modern psychology in a most exhaustive manner. 

Itis a good book for students in and out of college. 


Menticulture; or, The A. B. C. of True Living. 
By Horace Fletcher. 145 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents, 

The author of this book has so divided it that after stating 
his theory he can demonstrate with clearness the possibility 
of being able to eradicate these pestiferous roots, or seats of 
evil passions, anger and worry, if one wishes so todo. The 
theory that he advances is based on a proper estimation of the 
limitations of mental weaknesses; a discovery that they 
have roots, and also that they can be pulled out by the roots 
by mental effort. The idea he inculcates is that through 
self-control the rough edges of life can be caused to disappear 
and happiness and contentment, then taking their places, 
will make life joyous and even, and each one will live for 
the amelioration of his fellow men; undue selfishness will 
be banished, and men will be freed from the shackles of 
conventionalities that now bind them hand and foot, and 
cause them to live false and disastrous lives. As there are 
physical diseases that spring from well-defined and well- 
known germs, so the mental diseases or afflictions have 
their known germs also, and these germs, the roots of all 
evil passions, are, he states, anger and worry—anger, the 
root of all aggressive passions, and worry, (or fear,) the root 
of all cowardly passions. He mentions the following phases 
of anger: “Envy, spite, revenge, impatience, annoyance, 
selfishness, prejudice, and unrest.” Among the children of 
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worry he names “jealousy, fear, the belittling of self, the 
blues, and all the introspective forms of depression.”’ 
NV. Y. Times. 


[Methods of Mind-Training, Concentrated Attention 
and Memory. By Catharine Aiken. Illustrated. 110 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. : 

Catharine Aiken, having been peculiarly successful in 

training her scholars to concentrate their attention, to take a 

quick grasp of facts, to reason promptly and to remember, 

has written this manual to describe her methods, which are 
very simple. The need of such training is explained in the 
introduction Exercise in quick perception, the results in 
the study of music as noted by Professor Woeltge and in 
drawing by Professor Jacobs, the development of memory; 
the new method of teaching spelling, and directions to 
teachers are the most interesting parts. The appendix is 
given up to extracts from Ribot on the psychology of memory, 
and to letters commending the author’s system. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feel- 
ing. By Hiram M. Stanley. 329 pp. 8vo, $2.03; 
by mail, $2.18. 

Mr. Stanley, in the agreeable essays which compose his 
chapters limits feeling to pain and pleasure. We had almost 
said that he limited it topain; for he makes pain so much 
the more important that but asingle step remains to be taken 
to pronounce pleasure to be onlya specially adjusted pain. 
The great function of knowledge, upon his theory, is to bring 
about pain, or its supplement, pleasure. He will have the 
primitive consciousness to be a “ pure pain.” Pure pain is 
not an easy phrase to apprehend; the less so that we are 
accustomed to expect the first emergence of a new experi- 
ence that does not burst out with too sudden a shock, to be 
pleasurable. Throes come later, Mr Stanley. however, 
reminds us that both birth and death, to judge by appear- 
ances, are states of pain, and of almost undefined pain at 
that. His remarks are decidedly worth reading. For 
the post of primitive emotion he nominates fear, de- 
fining it as “pain at pain.” Instructive evolutionary 
analyses of despair, anger, surprise, and disappointment, 
retrospective emotion, and desire, supply materials for as 
many chapters. We are happy to find in one of the last 
chapters an essay at a partial analysis of literary style. Some 
of the shortcomings of Herbert Spencer’s theory are made 
manifest. The author does not pretend to afford a catalogue 
of all the psychological factors- of style. Perhaps he might 
simplify the problem if he would hold fast to one of Spenser’s 
points, namely, that the purpose of style is to convey ideas. 
Spencer himself, alike in his theory and in his practice, 
whatever he explicitly says, virtually assumes that to convey 
an idea is nothing but to state it. But the style of a real 
master is one which succeeds in immersing the reader in the 
fleeting part of thought, the liquid menstrum which flows 
around its rigidly objectified conceptions; and ¢ha?, no state- 
ment, however perspicuous, can effect. Without any astonish- 
ing power of thought, this book will do good service for that 
inquiry into the feeling, which now so much engages the 
psychologists. N.Y. Post. 


The Connection Between Thought and [emory. 
A Contribution to Pedagogical Psychology on the basis 
of F. W. Dérpfeld’s Monograph “ Denken und 
Gedichtnis,’”” By Herman T. Lukens, Ph. D. With 
an introduction by G. Stanley Hall, LL. D. Illustrated. 
Heath’s Pedagogical Library. 169 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents, 


PALIMISTRY. 


Practical Palmistry. A Treatise on Chirosophy based 
upon Actual Experiences. By Henry Frith, author of 
“Chiromancy”’ in “The Science of Palmistry,” etc. 
With numerous illustrations by Edith A. Langton. 
138 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

One of the fads of the day is palmistry. It is at the most, 
harmless, and Mr. Frith’s little book tells one all that possibly 
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is worth knowing as to the meaning of the lines, elevations, 
depressions and general form of the hand. The science is 
an old one, but renews its youth from year to year. 


HYGIENE, 


Beauty, Health and Complexion. Over 500 recipes, 
prescriptions and formulas. How to Use Them. 
I12 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

With the 550 recipes, prescriptions and formulas that this 
book contains, no one ought to remain homely unless 
willingly so. It has taken three physicians two years to get 
the book together. It is a regular treasury of health as tar 
as medicinal remedies go. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, 


The Hill-Caves of Yucatan. A Search for Evidence 
of Man’s Antiquity in the Caverns of Central America, 
Being an Account of the Corwith Expedition of the 
Department of Archeology and Palzontology of the 
University ‘of Pennsylvania. By Henry C. Mercer. 
With seventy-four illustrations, 183 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

That discoveries in archeology may be made the peg 
upon which to hang delightful bouks was proved long ago by 
Layard and Schleimann, and now comes forward our native 
explorer in this field, Mr. Henry C. Mercer, who is doing 
for America what Schmerling, MacEnery, Pengelly, Lartet, 
and Christy have done for Europe, namely, opening up the 
successive layers of refuse in the caves of the east and west, 
and discerning through the long-hidden deposits traces o' 
the prehistoric men who once inhabited or used them. 
Mr. Mercer has recently done eminently successful work in 
Yucatan, a land of caves, under the patronage of Mr. J. W. 
Corwith, and he has now given to the world the results of 
his discoveries and deductions in one of the most fascinating 
of books. Not alone does the work draw interest from the 
purely scientific side, but in his descriptions of the white- 
bloused people of Yucatan and of his perilous adventures in 
some of the caves, the author shows how well he is equipped 
for his task, by a keen trait of observation and a liking for 
odd and picturesque human character. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Elementary Lessons in Zoology. A Guide in Study- 
ing Animal Life and Structure in Field and Laboratory. 
By James G. Needham, M.S. Illustrated. 302 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, gO cents; by mail, $1.00. 


This treatise is intended for those who desire to do 
practical work in what might be called the A. B. C’s of 
biology. It is especially written to direct a study of animal 
life beginning with the simplest structures. The book sug- 
gests the practical class, some experience of the author, and 
is full of suggestiveness for the young student of this line 
of zédological research. 


Zoology for High Schools and Academies. By 
Margaretta Burnet. 216 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Miss Burnet’s zdology shows in text and picture the great 
advance that is continually making school books in the way 
of clearness and interest. The work is intended for the 
lower grades and hence is simplicity itself while being 
scientifically up to date. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


The Structure and Life of Birds. By F. W. Head- 
ley, M. A., F. Z.S. With seventy-eight illustrations. 
412 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

An attempt is here made on Darwinian principles to trace 


the progress of birds from reptilian ancestors. Whatever 
may be thought of the theory—and certainly the archzop- 
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teryx of Solenhaufen is a plausible link—the ‘working of it 
out compels Mr. Headley to consider with much minuteness 
the anatomy, functions, and flight of birds. These chapters 
would form an admirable introduction to ornithology. Next 
he attacks some of the most interesting phenomena con- 
nected with bird-life—the colour, song, and colouration of the 
eggs of birds. Three more chapters are devoted to the 
chief ornithological problems which at present exercise 
students of birds—their instinct and reason, their migrations 
and classification. Mr. Headley has set a very ambitious 
aim before him; and it is fair to say, without espousing the 
special pleading with which on page fifty-seven he deals with 
his hypothesis, that his explanations are full and adequate, 
that he shrinks from no difficulty, and that his paper on 
migration is especially able, dealing as it does with the latest 
attainable information on the subject. The book is illustrated 
with many cuts and diagrams, the plate which forms the 
frontispiece being unfortunately the worst, while, oddly 
enough, the last in the book, ‘“ Albatrosses nesting on Laysan 
Island in the North Pacific,’ is the best. This book is 
throughout an example of thorough and meritorious work. 
It would form an excellent volume for anatomical instruc- 
tion, and is one which no lover of birds will regret adding to 
his working manuals, London Academy 


Domesticated Animals. Their Relation to Man and to 
his Advancement in Civilization. By Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler. Illustrated. 267 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10. 

See review. 


One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study Around 
by School. By Frank Owen Payne, M. Sc. Illus- 
trated. 201 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Written while Mr. Payne was teaching in Chatham, N. J. 
The leaves, stones, soil, plants, flowers, trees, worms, fishes, 
birds, bees, ants, flies, shells, sheep, dogs, brooks, fields, 
right around the school are discussed in a plain yet interest- 
ing manner. There is a chapter on leaves, plants, and fruits; 
the next on animals in which the beetle, butterfly, bee, wasp, 
ant, dragon-fiy, fish, and clam are studied. The skeletons of 
animals are discussed; and the method of setting up the 
skeleton of a dog or a sheep is explained. ‘ What can be 

Found Undera Flat Stone’ and “ Walks with the Children,”’ 

form very interesting and suggestive reading. 

Publishers Weekly. 


The Dog in Health and in Disease _Including his 
origin, history, varieties, breeding, education, and gen- 
eral management in health, and his treatment in dis- 
ease. By Wesley Mills, M.A., M.D., D. V.S., etc., 
author of “ Animal Physiology,” etc. With forty-three 
full-page cuts, one colored plate, and numerous other 
illustrations. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
408 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.91. 

A practical protest against the treatment of dogs accord- 
ing to the light of the horse-doctor. The book is intended 
for all persons who breed, keep, or in any way take a special 
interest in the dog. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Popular History of Animals for Young People. 
By Henry Scherren, F. Z.S., author of “ Ponds and 
Rock Pools.” With thirteen colored plates and numer- 
ous illustrations in the text. 376pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

There are few more healthy signs than the growing senti- 
ment that boys and girls should be taught natural history 
and science in a way which will appeal tothem. The dry 
zoological text-books which were once the dread of the 
school-boy cannot compare in usefulness with a volume like 
the above, which presents the scientific facts shorn of the 
very formal classification and the long names which are such 
quénchers of youthful interest. The book is written simply 
and pleasingly, while the thirteen colored plates and the 
numerous illustrations are invaluable aids in conveying defi- 
nite and correct ideas of the various animals to the children’s 
minds. Review of Reviews. 
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OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 


Gray Days and Gold. In England and Scotland. By 
William Winter. New Edition. Macmillan’s Minia- 
ture series. 344 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 
22 cents. 

This new edition of William Winter’s charming narratives 
of a journey to England and Scotland is converient to catry 
in the pocket and read at odd moments, which are thereby 
rendered more possible as the method and matter of Mr. 
Winter’s letter are thoroughly refreshing. 


Hidden Beauties of Nature, By Richard Kerr, F. G. S. 
With fifty-nine illustrations from sketches and photo- 
graphs. 250 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

This is a most captivating book, and any one who takes it 
up will probably be detained (as we were) much longer over 
its pages than was contemplated. ‘The revelations of the 
microscope are endless, an:l they are all revelations of marvel 
and of beauty, and are all so many testimonies to the work 
and design of a common Creator, We speak of microscopic 
dimensions and we do not realize what we say. Mr. Kerr 
submi‘ted a diatom slide to a watchmaker, who, after most 
carefully examining the glass between his eye and the gas 
jet, was obliged to confess that he could discern nothing 
whatever. Yet when placed beneath the microscope the 
slip revealed an object covered with a multitude of lines of 
exquisite beauty and geometrical accuracy, which on further 
enlargement showed a magnificent design ‘‘ only one out of 
thousands, on one side of a diatom!”’’ In a particle of 
Thames mud the searcher will find graceful intricacies of 
design which distance anything that the harmonic pendulum 
or the bow-compass can produce in the hands of man. 
Indeed, we have often thought that our various schools of 
design might find a whole field of models of the best kind 
in the natural ornament and structural lines of such minute 
organisms, The subject is, indeed, endless; and the attrac- 
tions of what we may call the microscopic firmament in the 
sight of such objects as Volvox globata, the Building Rotifer, 
and the various Radiolaria are as fascinating us anything that 
can be viewed in the celestial heavens. We have only to 
add that Mr. Kerr writes in a bright, intelligent style, and 
that the excellence of the illustrations have all the effective- 
ness of the spectrum thrown upon the sheet by the lecturer’s 
lantern. * London Bookseller. 


Pictures of Rustic Landscape. By Birket Foster. 
With passages and prose and verse selected by John 
Davidson, author of *‘ Ballads and Songs.’’ With por- 
trait and thirty engravings. 238 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.86. 


That the improved processes of photogravure cannot 
wholly obscure the art of the engraver is made very clear by 
Birket Foster in his comely volume of * Pictures of Rustic 
Landscape.’ The thirty engravings are all characteristically 
excellent, and they are made to illustrate very happily cer- 
tain passages in prose and verse from such authors as Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Lamb, Carlyle, Henri Taine, George 
Eliot and Matthew Arnold, all selected with commendable 
judgment by John Davidson. Philadelphia Press, 


The Wonderful Wapentake. By J. S. Fletcher. Illus- 
trated by J. Ayton Symington. 250 pp. 12mo, $1.60; 
by mail, $1.73. 

These short stories are studies of English rural life which 
reflect much of its quaintness of scenery and personality. 
They originally appeared in one of the English provincial 
newspapers, and are here republished in sumptuous form and 
with illustrations that make the beautiful landscape real to 
the reader. 


HORTICULTURE. 


All of Nature’s Fashions in Lady’s Slippers for 
the Northern and Eastern Parts of the United 
States. By C.S. Young. With photogravures from 
the Living Plant. 12mo, paper, 75 cents postpaid. 
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Mr. C. S. Young has done a favor to those who care to 
know the exact likeness of the six orchids of the cypripedium 
or Venice slipper genus that New England and the Middle 
States give to us. He has photographed all six and as they 
are the most beautiful of our orchids, and in the case of the 
spectabile rival the tropical, his little pamphlet is an attractive 
brochure with its text and full-page plates. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Chess Sparks; or, Short and Bright Games of 
Chess. Collected and arranged by J. H Ellis, M. A. 
Illustrated. 160 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 

“Chess Sparks” recalls various collections of short and 
sparkling games, published under such names as “ Chess 

Brilliants”’ or “ Brevity and Brilliancy in Chess”; but it is 

on a larger scale than these, the number of games running to 

four hundred. The games are selected from the principal 

collections, British and foreign, from George Walker (1844) 

downwards, and from periodicals, in which the editor is 

widely read. His work is Cone with great judgment, perfect 
taste, and modesty; he admits a single specimen only of his 
own play. Diagrams are frequent, notes sparing and 
judicious. The mature student will discover many old 
favourites from the play of Staunton, Labourdonnais, Mac- 

Donnell, Kieseritzky, and other past masters; the novice 

-will find on every page “a thing of beauty,’ which we 

trust may prove “a joy for ever.” The arrangement is 

chronological. The play of such masters as Bird, Black- 
burne, Steinitz, and Zukertort is abundantly illustrated ; 
that of Morphy, perhaps, rather less than might be expected 

—possibly because his games, like Staunton’s, form a col- 

lection by themselves. London Atheneum. 


The Draught’s Pocket Manual. A Handy Treatise on 
the English and Foreign Forms of the Game. By J. 
Gavin Cunningham, editor of Boys’ ‘Chess and 
Draught’s Corner,” etc. Illustrated. 183 pp. I2mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 


The Laws and Principles of Whist. Stated and 
explained and its practice illustrated on an original 
system by means of hands played completely through. 
By ‘ Cavendjsh.”” American edition. 318 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.45. 


LITERATURE. 


Essays in English Literature. 1780-1860. By George 
Saintsbury. Second series, 423 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

These essays in English literature, a majority of which 
have appeared in Macmilian’s Magazine, are similar in style 
and in the period traversed to the first series published some 
five years ago. Tne period is that stretching from 1780 to 
1860 and takes you from Southey to Thackeray, Kingsley 
and the modern school. It is a period marked by rapid 
change and replete with interest and Mr. Saintsbury’s is a 
critical guide worth having. 


Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature. 
By Greenough White, A.M., B.D. Part I. The Mid- 
dle Ages. 266 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20, 

This valuable work by Greenough White, which has 
grown up in the shades of the Harvard “ yard,” views Eng- 
lish literature not from the objective but the subjective point 
of view. The effort is to preserve the mental development 
of the periods and the mental characteristics of the author. 
The first part now issued deals with the medical literature 
which the author decides runs from the twelfth century 
down to the death of Mary in 1558. With Elizabeth litera- 
ture entered on a new era. The author’s treatment of 
literature is exceedingly interesting and is a complement to 
the categorical studies of literature now so common. 
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The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Newly collected 
and edited. With a memoir, critical introductions, and 
notes. By Edmund Clarence Stedman and George 
Edward Woodberry. The illustrations by Albert 
Edward Sterner. In ten volumes. Volumes VI, VII, 
VIII, IX. 331, 355, 352, 317 pp. I2mo, $1.35 each; 
by mail, $1 47. 

Four more volumes of this elaborate edition of Poe’s 
works, the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth, have come to 
hand, leaving but one to complete the set. Three of the 
present number are devoted to a collection of the gifted 
author's literary and general criticism and includes those 
critical works that Griswald included in his edition of 1851, 
but which never was very satisfactory to the poet’s admirers. 
The present issue shows the effects of a more intelligent 
selection. It has been rearranged and carefully corrected in 
all particulars. The fourth volume contains the prose poem 
« Eureka,” printed from Poe’s copy of 1848 as revised by 
marginal notes in a book by the poet himself and some mis- 
cellaneous essays, including the curious one on autographs. 


ESSAYS. 


Knowledge and Culture. By Henry Matson, author of 
“References for Literary Workers,” etc. 170 pp. 
Indexed, 1I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The essays embodied in this work are provocative of 
thought and stimulating to our spiritual natures. The author 
recognizes the fact that our minds are a great capacity to be 
filled by assiduous labor to the utmost measure. In the 
development of his thesis Mr. Matson discusses the nature 
and extent of human knowledge and its influence in produc- 
ing the widest and truest culture. This necessitates, ot 
course, the consideration of such vitally important subjects 
as books, reading, writing, art, literature, philosophy, science 
and religion. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Painting, Sculpture and Architectureas Repre- 
sentative Arts. An Essay in Comparative Esthetics, 
By George Lansing Raymond, I..H.D., author of 
“ Art in Theory,” etc. Illustrated. 431 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

‘‘ Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as Representative 
Arts”’ treats of the methods of expressing thought and emo- 
tion through the use of the human body. Like the other 
books of this series the present is amply illustrated; in part 
to enable those who cannot obtain access to galleries or 
libraries to understand exactly what is meant by its state- 
ments, and ia part to enable them through numerous exam- 
ples to come to a perception of the truth of these statements. 
The whole book, it must be said, is the work of a man of 
exceptional thoughtfulness and of one who says what he 


has got to say in a remarkably lucid and direct manner. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Reflections and Comments. 1865-1895. By Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin. 328 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 

These articles have appeared from time to time in the 
Nation during the last thirty years and they are now repro- 
duced in chronological order. They chiefly treat of non- 
political but important topics, which, within the period 
named, have engaged the attention of the American public. 
Mr. Godkin questions whether any collection of the kind 
can have permanent value. Few such collections, indeed, 
have ever had vital interest, not to speak of literary value. 
Mr. Godkin’s offers no exception. But there is no denying 
the smooth charm of his rather flippant style; a style which 
ranges easily from Froude, to ‘“ Panics,” from the “ Comic 
Paper” to “ Circumstantial Evidence.” 

Philadelphia Press. 


The Growth of British Policy. An Historical Essay. 
By Sir J. R. Seeley, Litt. D. K.C.M.G, In two vol- 
umes. With a portrait. 436, 403 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$3.15; by mail, $3 39. 


In these two volumes we have the last results of the late 
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Sir John Seeley’s wide reading and ripe historical judgment. 
They are entitled an essay and not a history because, as the 
author explains in a lucid and masterly introduction, they 
deal not in narrative, but in discussion, and do not aim at 
completeness. The only kind of incompleteness, however, 
which they exhibit is inherent in the nature of the subject 
and in the method of treatment adopted by the author. With 
the exception of a final chapter which was never written the 
essay as designed by its author was completed and in type 
before Sir John Seeley’s death. It does not attempt to deal 
with so vast and complicated a subject as the history of 
British policy in general, but it undertakes to give “such an 
outline or general view as may be a necessary introduction 
to the history of British policy in the 18th and roth cen- 
turies.” Sir John Seeley thus endeavors to supply a mani- 
fest want in our historical literature. We have, as he says, 
already ecclesiastical histories, Parliamentary histories, 
economic histories, and more especially constitutional his- 
tories. But we have no continuous, connected, and compre- 
hensive history of England in its international relations. 
“English eyes are always bent upon Parliament, English 
history always tends to shrink into mere Parliamentary his- 
tory, and as Parliament itself never shines less than in the 
discussion of foreign affairs, so there is scarcely a great Eng- 
lish historian who does not sink somewhat below himself in 
the treatment of foreiga relations.’””’ We cannot here follow 
his exposition in detail, but we may say without hesitation 
that his work will at once attract the attention of all serious 
students of history and that no competent critic will fail to 
recognize his rare insight and his philosophic grasp, though 
perhaps his impersonal style and his abstract and analytical 
method may be found somewhat of a stumbling-block by the 
more indolent of his readers. The work is preceded by a 
brief but graceful and sympathetic memoir of Sir John 
Seeley from the pen of Mr. G. W. Prothero, and is dedicated 
by permission to the Queen. London Times. 


The Spectator in London. Essays by Addison and 
Steele. With illustrations by Ralph Cleaver. 323 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

These delightful papers are so generally familiar that it is 
unnecessary to say a single word in their favor, but we would 
point out how great is the advantage of possessing them all 
together in one little handy book. The illustrations, which 
are by Ralph Cleaver, are suggestive and materially assist 
the reader in reconstructing the London of the eighteenth 
century. Philadelphia Press. 


Types of American Character. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. 210 pp. 16mo, 57 cents: by mail, 64 cents. 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., represents the Boston literary life 
of to-day and his seven essays on American life reflect the 
New England character. Three of them appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly originally, but the others are published for 
the first time. 


SELECTIONS. 


An Old Convent School in Paris and Other 
Papers. By Susan Coolidge, author of ‘ Verses,” “A 
Few More Verses,” etc. 221 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

It is rare to find history made so entrancing as in these 
sketches by Miss Coolidge. She has selected women chiefly 
as her subjects, of high birth and exalted position, but she 
has gone below the ermine and the jewels and unbared the 
inner lives and secret impulses of these women with keenest 
insight and sympathy. In “ The Girlhood of an Autocrat,” 
we have a wonderfully graphic account of the barbaric mag- 
nificence of the Russian Court in all its gorgeousness, 
squalor and discomfort, and the defiant, enigmatical, superb 
figure of Catherine the Autocrat, stands before us with 
startling vividness. In the first two papers we follow with 
breathless interest the romance of the convent life, the mar- 
riage and the after career of the beautiful Polish princess, 
Héléne Massalski, afterwards Princesse de Signe, and 
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finally Comtesse Potacki. At her death, in 1815, this head- 
strong, brilliant, perverse, fascinating woman was “interred 
temporarily in Pére La Chaise, to the right of the tomb of 
Marshal Ney.” In 1840, her coffin was placed in the same 
cemetery, but in the ‘ fosse commune,” and still remains 
there. The remaining studies are of Miss Eden, the 
brilliant sister of Lord Auckland. She accompanied her 
brother to India, and bravely shared the good and evil 
fortune of his disastrous campaign. A brilliant account of 
the Due de St. Simon closes a book of unusual charm and 
entertainment. Philadelphia Ledger. 


About [len. What Women -have Said. Chosen and 
Arranged by Rose Porter, author of ** About Women 
What Men Have Said.” 189 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 

Our girls who walk backwards and look into a glass on 
Hallowe’en to see therein the face of their future lord and 
master, need no longer resoit to such devices, nor postpone 
the test for a whole year, for in “ About Men,” they will 
find a full description of the dear fellow for every day in the 
year, compiled by an impartial witness, whose selections are 
taken from our wisest women with great skill and wit. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


Little Leaders. By William Morton Payne. 278 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 


Novels by Eminent Hands. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Fly Leaves series. 161 pp. 16mo, 
leather, $1.35; by mail, $1.38. 


Some Memories of Paris. By F. Adolphus. 308 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

These chapters about Paris are excellent; they succeed 
perfectly, all except “ Mr. Worth,” which should have been 
humorous. The author does not show any capacity in that 
direction; but he is a great hand at descriptions. He tells 
you what you want to hear, he observes the interesting things 
which can be expressed, he does not intrude with fancy or 
moral. The chapters are just first-class journalism. ‘ The 
Entry of the Germans” and “ The Commune’”’ are peculiarly 
striking pieces of work; the writer restricts himself to what 
he saw himself, and gives his impression with great vivid- 
ness. But the best thing in the volume is the speech he has 
put in the mouth of Mangin, the pencil-seller, in the charm- 
ing essay ‘‘ The Streets Forty Years Ago”’—that is a master- 
piece. London Saturday Review. 


The Helen Jackson Year Book. Selections by Harriet 
T. Perry. Illustrated. 208 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

“ The Helen Jackson Year Book” is a charmingly bound 
and illustrated volume. The selections for each day in the 
year are pretty, but, like the conversation of “ Mr. F.’s 
Aunt,” they would require a key to explain their appro- 
priateness. Philadelphia Press. 


The Laureates of England. From Ben Jonson to Al- 
fred Tennyson. With selections from their works and 
an introduction dealing with the origin and significance 
of the English Laureateship. By Kenyon West. Vig- 
nette edition, with numerous new illustrations, by Fred- 
erick C, Gordon. 459 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.27. 

we — of England,” contains brief sketches of 
the lives and selections from the books of the crowned poets 
of England. There have been in all fourteen laureates, 
some of whom, such as Tate, Warton and Pye, are now 
scarcely remembered except by name; yet they were in- 
cluded in the class dignified by Ben Jonson, Dryden, Words- 
worth and Tennyson. These biographical sketches and 
critical estimates are necessarily of the shortest, as they were 
designed merely to stimulate detailed study. They are 
valuable, however, as far as they go, and the book should be 
welcomed were it for nothing else than for the many beauti- 
ful examples of poetry which adorn its pages. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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The Opinions of a Philosopher. By Robert Grant. 
With an etching by W. H. Hyde. Cameo edition. 
226 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

This is a reprint of the delightfully chatty papers of the 
author, rendered so humorous by the philosopher's inability 
to reconcile theory and practice. The real philosopher is 
presumed to live up to his own lights and by them, whereas 
our hero is liable to become frightfully inconsistent. He 
owns to a partiality for whiskey and water, and to having 
occasional lapses into futile profanity. For all that he is a 
thoroughly good fellow, and one whose acquaintance it is an 
honest pleasure to make. Philadelphia Press. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Orations, Addresses, and Club Essays. By Hon. 
George A. Sanders, M.A. With a portrait. 400 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The Ecclesiastical Expansion of England in the 
Growth of The Anglican Communion. The 
Hulsean Lectures for 1894-95. By Alfred Barry, D.D., 
D.C. L. 387 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

The Study of Art in Universities. Inaugural Lecture 
of the Slade Professor of Fine Art, in the University of 
Cambridge. With four notes. By Cnarles Waldstein, 
Litt. D., Ph. D., L.H. D. 129 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

This lecture, delivered on June Ioth last, is a strong plea 
for the fuller study of the theory and history of art, not with 
any practical end of producing artists or even amateurs of 
art, but in the true university spirit of pure love of knowledge 
and as an important branch of general philosophy and his- 
tory. Incidentally, Dr. Waldstein also maintains that, while 
universities should encourage the study of art, artists should 
study in universities. On this latter question there is a great 
deal to be said. There is doubtless often a lamentable lack 
of general culture in the artist, and it is a fair subject of dis- 
cussion how far this lack affects the quality of his art. But, 
as it is said that no one ever mastered the violin who began 
to play it after his seventh year, so it is doubtful if any one 
ever mastered painting who began the serious study of his 
profession so late as would be implied in having first taken a 
university course. Art study is in itself a means of culture, 
and perhaps that study and what he can gather by general 
reading must remain the education of the average artist. 


N. Y. Post. 


The Witness of Denial. By Vida D. Scudder, A. M. 
152 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

Lectures delivered at Wellesley College in connection 
with a course on modern English prose writers, showing the 
different phases of religious thought in England in its rela- 
tions to English literature. It necessarily involves a study 
of certain lines of agnostic thought, but is intended fur those 
who seek with an earnest wish to accept Christianity. 

The Presbyterian. 

That Dome in Air. Thoughts on Poetry and the Poets. 

By John Vance Cheney. 236 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 

Lovers of literature may find something enjoyable in John 
Vance Cheney’s “ The Dome in Air,” It consists of re- 
views of the works of Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Whitman, Blake, Cowper and Wordsworth— 
all appreciative, yet keenly discriminative. Being himself a 
poet as well as a belle-letterist of good taste and critical 
acumen, Mr. Cheney, the librarian of the Newberry Li- 
brary, may expect that his book will meet with that hearty. 
reception to which it is entitled. Philadelphia Press 


CLASSICS. 


Homeri Ilias. Edited by Walter Leaf, Litt. D. The 
Parnasses Library of Greek and Latin Texts. 359 pp. 
I2mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.90. 

Mr. Leaf is unable to biographise his author, so his brief 
introduction explains on what principles he has based this 
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people’s or working text of Homer as contrasted with the 
scholar's or archaising text of a Bekker, a Nanck, or a Platt. 
With the vulgate fur a basis, Mr. Leaf proceeds to introduce 
well-attested variants—like those to be found in the Scholia 
of Didymos—according to his judgment of what is fitting. 
London Times. 


P. Vergili Maronis, Bucolica, Georgica, Aeneis. 
Edited by T. E. Page, M.A. The Parnassus Library 
of Greek and Latin Texts. 376 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by 
mail, $1.90. 

This edition of Virgil by the brilliant Cambridge scholar 
who is a master at Charterhouse, belongs to the same series 
as Dr. Leaf’s “Iliad,” the very attractive series called 
“The Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin Texts.”” Mr. 
Page has devoted his introduction to a brilliant and sug- 
gestive study of Virgil as a poet. He does not touch at all 
on the question of the text. Indeed, there is little to be 
said about the text of Virgil, which is plainly sound except 
in a few passages which have resisted all efforts at satis- 
factory restoration. The many original and instructive views 
of Mr. Page on Virgil have to do with the explanation, not 
the constitution, of the text, and therefore have no place ina 
book forming part of the Parnassus Library. 

London Saturday Review. 


The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius. Quota- 
tions from the Chinese Classics for each day in the year. 
Compiled by Forster H. Jennings. With preface by 
Hon. Pom Kwang Soh. 120 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; by 
mail, 82 cents, 

Here are quotations from the Chinese class for each day 
in the 365. The work is compiled by Forster H. Jennings, 
and has a brief preface from the Hon. Pam Kwang Soh, 
Minister of Justice of Corea, When Confucius said all 
the wise things found in this little book Pythagoras taught 
philosophy and Cyrus was King. What do you want better 
than this? ‘The superior man is modest in speech, but 
exceeds in action ’’; or, “ He who advances with precipitation 
will retire with speed.” N.Y. Times. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
a portrait. Eclectic English Classics. 207 pp. 12mo, 
35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

The issueof the eclectic classics gives a sketch of Gold- 
smith’s unfortunate career and his most famous work, which 
has been the delight of young and old ever since it was 
written. It is in convenient form for school use. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


Black Spirits and White. A Book of Ghost Stories. 
By Ralph Adams Cram. Carnation series, I51 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents, 

There are in this little volume a baker’s half dozen of 
ghost stories made just as creepy as Mr. Cram, whose abili- 
ties as a word painter are well known, can make them. 
They are of the old fashioned style of ghost, not the hypnotic- 
telepathic species, and have a merit for those who like the 
uncanny without explanation. 


Fanciful Tales. By Frank R. Stockton. Edited, with 
notes for use in schools, by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy. 
With an introduction by Mary E. Burt. Illustrated, 
135 pp. I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


Old-World Japan. Legends of the Land of the Gods. 
Retold by Frank Rinder. With illustrations by T. H. 
Robinson. 195 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

The volume bears the motto, “‘ The Spirit of Japan is as 
the fragrance of the cherry blossom in the dawn of the ris- 
ing sun,” These myths, Mr. Rinder tells us, were collected 
in the seventh century. Here may be found a wealth of 
myth, legend, fable, and above all folk-lore. This Japanese 
folk-lore is many sided and essentially novel. The Japanese 
civilization at the beginning was Chinese, but the Japanese 
legend is less mercenary than the Chinese. The illustrations 
show the blending of European and Oriental feeling. 

N.Y. Times. 
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The Land of Nada, A Fairy Story. By Bonnie Scot- 
land, With a frontispiece. 115 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The scene of this fairy story is an enchanted country, 
ruled over by King Whitcomboo and the beautiful Queen 

Haywarda. Prince Trueheart and his blue-eyed baby sister, 

Princess Dorothy, and their wonderful adventures; the en- 

chanted cows and chickens, the wonderful lemon tree whose 

trunk yields three different kinds of beverages, are some of 
the wonders of this delightful land ; as are, also, the doings 
of fairies, genii, goblins and enchanted hawks, How the 
blind prince recovers his sight, how the baby princess is 
spirited away, cared for and finally restored to her home, and 
how the wicked goblin and the two hawks that spirited her 
away are punished, may be read in this fanciful story. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The Silver Fairy Book. Comprising Stories by Voltaire, 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Hégésippe Moreau, Horace 
Murreigh, Wilhelm MHauf, E, P. Larkin, Xavier 
Marmier, Madame Emile De Girardin, Louise De 
Gramont, Quatrelles, and others. With 84 illustrations 
by H. R. Millar. 312 pp. 1I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.68. 

There are several good stories in this book. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt contributes the first, and it is decidedly 
Bernhardtesque in manner. Various names of authors are 
appended to others which, when read, seem to have been in 
a great measure derived from Grimm and Asbjérnsen. ‘“‘ The 
Golden Spinning-wheel,”’ “‘The Palace of Vanity,” “ The 
Two Genies,” and others are good stories; but there are 
some in this collection which appear to have strayed into it 
from a ‘* Leaden Fairy Book ’’ which may possibly be under- 
going preparation. London Atheneum. 


DRAMA AND SHAKESPEARE. 


Iacaire. A Melodramic Farce. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and William Ernest Henley. 108 pp. 12mo, 80 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Othello. With preface, 
glossary, etc. By [srael Gollanez,M.A. With frontis- 
piece. 177 pp. 16mo, leather, 50 cents; by mail, 55 
cents ; cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

The preface to this unique little edition of ‘‘ Othello” 
gives in succinct form the history of the play and is a mine 
of information. It is characteristic of the series, the glos- 
sary and notes are full and the text unexceptionable. 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare. With 
many drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. Complete in four 
volumes. Volume I. Much Ado About Nothing, As 
You Like It, The Comedy of Errors, The Tempest. 
Volume II. Midsummer-Nights’ Dream, Twelfth Night, 
Taming of the Shrew, Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Volume ‘III. Merchant of Venice, All’s Well That 
Ends Well, Love’s Labour's Lost. Volume IV, Measure 
for Measure, Merry Wives of Windsor, Winter's Tale, 
272, 278, 241, 254 pp. 8vo, half cloth, deckel edges 
and gilt tops, $27.00; by mail, $28.09. 

Familiar as are these drawings to readers of the magazine 
in which they first appeared, their arrangement in book form 
cannot fail to cause no small wonder; first, at the surprising 
number that Mr. Abbey has executed, and second, at the 
artist’s astonishing fertility of invention as regards composi- 
tion, combined with inexaustible resources of type and pose. 
It cannot fail to be observed that the draughtsman is happier 
in the lighter veins of pure comedy, for where the situation 
becomes more serious and there is the suggestion of heroics 
the artist does not rise to the full measure of his power and 
excellence. It is in the delicate, ideal subjects, with two, or 
possibly three figures that Mr, Abbey is at his best. Such 
a composition, for example, as that of Plate 35, in ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” is exquisite in its daintiness of line and suggestion. 
The man and woman, Miranda and Ferdinand, are beauti- 
fully arranged in the picture, the lines of tree, bench, and 
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distance are harmonious and the work is very complete. 
With all this, the management of the pen and ink is dexter- 
ous and effective, containing all the possibilities of the medium. 
While among these drawings for the works of the immortal 
bard those in the medium of point work are much preferred, 
there are some treated in more solid wash, that are of unusual 
interest, and these will be found mostly illustrating ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure,” in the fourth volume. The frontispiece of 
“ Mariana and the Boy Singing,’ shown, if we mistake not, 
at an exhibition in this city some years since, is a singularly 
original composition, extremely decorative and possessing 
great attractions. Effective, too, are Plates 2 and 4, “ Friar 
Thomas and the Duke” and “ Angelo and Isabella,’’ both 
of these being executed in the medium of painting. Alto- 
gether, there are no less than 131 drawings in these four 
volumes, Few of them are ordinary, all have some charm, 
and many are of the very highest order. The task was no 
light one, and though here and there Mr. Abbey may not 
have quite caught the sentiment of the great poet he has in 
general given a delicious flavorof the times, the manners, 
and the dress of the various epochs, that stamp him as an 
artist of the keenest perceptions, the most delicate fancy, 
and the highest technical abilities. N.Y. Times. 


The Comedy of As You Like It. By William Shakes- 
peare. Eclectic English Clas-ics. 102 pp. 1I2mo, 
20 cents; by mail, 26 cents 
This school edition of the comedy which is “so full of 
quotable lines’ as some one has described it, is well suited 
to its purpose in binding and text. 


Tales from Shakspeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Two volumes in one. Illustrated. 216 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

After reading Lamb’s Life and Works, there is an 
irresistible desire to follow him and his sister through all the 
avenues of their quiet career. “The Tales from Shakes- 
peare,” which they did asa Christmas task in 1806, is a 
side-path of their way-faring which has become a classic of 
English letters. Two or three generations have been 
brought up on it and still it is as fresh as when Mary got 
“stuck fast in ‘All’s Well That Ends Well.’ ” 


MUSIC. 


The Child’s Garden of Song. Selected and arranged 
by William L. Tomlins. With designs by Ella Ricketts. 

72 pp. Quarto, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 
The compiler has applied in the department of song, those 
principles which underlie the work of all true educators. 
The artist has framed the songs in colorful decorative 


designs. Philadelphia Press. 


The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s 
Mother Play, (Mutter und Kose Lieder). Songs 
newly translated and furnished with new music. Pre- 
pared and arranged by Susan E. Blow. International 
Educational series. Illustrated. 272 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


“The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother 
Play,” is the second and concluding volume of Miss Susan 
E. Blow’s version of Froebel’s noted work which laid the 
foundation for that important branch of early education, the 
kindergarten. The first volume, ‘‘ The Mottoes and Com- 
mentaries,” may be designated as the teacher's or mother’s 
book and “ The Songs and Music,” the present volume, as 
the children’s book. In the latter, many of the pictures 
have been enlarged in parts to bring out the details more 
distinctly, an advantage that practical kindergarteners will 
appreciate. New translations of the songs, eliminating the 
crudities of poetic composition that have appeared in the 
literal imitations cf Froebel, and the substitution of new 
music where the original has been di-carded, are among the 
other features that will commend Miss Blow’s work to all 
engaged in kindergarten instruction. Philadelphia Press. 
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A Lover’s Diary. Songs in Sequence. 
Parker. With a frontispiece. 147 pp. 
by mail, $1.20. 

Mr. Parker’s love sonnets, a hundred odd or more, are 
interesting for the chosen subject, love, and its smooth and 
lyrical treatment. Mr. Parker's series will not supersede the 
Shakespearean love diary, but they are pleasant reading. 


A Song of the Sea. My Lady of Dreams, and Other 
Poems. By Eric Mackay, author of “ Love Letters of 
a Violinist.” 162 pp. 1I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
See review. 


By Gilbert 
I2mo, $1.13; 


Apples of Istakhar. 
I2mo, $1.50, postpaid. 
An example of the sumptuous art of book-making as 
known to the younger Bostonian publishers, Lindsey’s 
“ Apples of Istakhar,’’ which like life are fruit half sweet 
and half bitter, have an unequalled setting. ‘The edition of 
the poems is limited, yet probably large enough for the 
demand. Mr. Lindsey's verse wanders melodiously among 
themes of the day, with Seventeenth Century imitations and 
rondeau, rondelle, triolet as lighter moods with much that is 
rhythmically readable and thoughtful. 


At the Beautiful Gate. By Rev. I. Mench Chambers 
With a portrait. 95 pp. Indexed. 12mo,75 cents; 
” by mail, 83 cents. 
These verses, religious in tone, were written to cheer the 
average soul, and they are accordingly free of any suggestion 
of strain after literary reputation. 


By William Lindsey. 100 pp. 


Later Lyrics. By T. B. Aldrich. Selected from “ Mer- 
cedes,”’ “ The Sisters’ Tragedy,”’ “‘ Wyndham Towers,” 
and “ Unguarded Gates.’’ 92 pp. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 81 cents; paper, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

Mr. Aldrich needs no word of praise at this late day for 
his lovely lyrics. He has long been acknowledged to be a 
master in the making of this kind of verse. His tenderness, 
delicacy, refinement, and warmth, coupled with the melli- 
fluous fluency of his lines, have given him a high position 
among the craftsmen of the lyre. This little volume contains 
many of his most charming poems. It also contains some 
which mignt better have been omitted, inasmuch as they do 
not present the poet athis best. “I Vex Me Not with 
Brooding on the Years,” is a labored and unsatisfying piece 
of verse, showing little of Mr. Aldrich’s true quality, and 
two or three other poems are of such slight texture that they 
are out of their element in this book. When Mr. Aldrich 
sings “‘ Sweetheart, Sigh No More,’’ the world sings with him, 
and poets, if no others, throb responsive to. the music of 
“‘Invita Minerva.’ And who else inall the world could 
have sounded a note so nearly in accord with Shakespeare’s 
lyrics as this supposed utterance ot Leonatus over the dead 
Imogen ? 

Sorrow, make a verse for me 
That shall breathe all human grieving ; 
Let it be Love’s exequy, 
And the knell of all believing! 
Let it such sweet pathos have 
As a violet on a grave. 
Or a dove’s moan when his mate 
Leaves the new nest desolate. 
Sorrow, sorrow, by this token, 
Braids a wreath for Beauty’s head— 
Valley lillies, one or two, 
Should be woven with the rue, 
Sorrow, sorrow, all is spoken— 
She is dead ! 

And yet there is a mote in the sunbeam; for “have’’ 
never did, does not now, and never will, rhyme with “ grave.”’ 
But it is a very pretty poem as it stands, and, as the world is 
so oppressed with sodden verse, let us bless Heaven for 


Mr. Aldrich’s lighter fancy and forgive him a discord. 
N. Y. Times. 
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Leaves of the Lotos. By David Bank Sickels. With 
a portrait. 82 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
** Leaves of the Lotus,’’ will hardly satisfy the author a 
few years from now. He goes to India for his philosophy 
and has many bright thoughts, but he lacks the grace and 
ease of expression which is a necessity in a poet. What he 
has to say is not said in verse, because he must say it in num- 
bers, and the effort to versify his thought is apparent. 
NV. Y. World. 


Mimosa Leaves. By Grace Denio Litchfield. Illustrated 
by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. I12 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.15. 

The author of this little volume of verse is already favor- 
ably known to the readers of the literary periodicals. She 
writes verse with a fair amount of facility—perhaps with too 
much, for some of her lines are far from being smooth or 
elegant. But she has some poetic feeling, a good deal of 
sentiment, and occasional glows of fancy. A keener sense 
of humor and a closer observance of the developments of 
contemporaneous taste would prevent her from writing, or, 
at any rate, from publishing, such poems as the “ Storm 
King,” which consists of such stanzas as this : 

I am King! I am King! 
And to me cne thing 

Is beggar, or courtier, or Pope. 
I thread into rags 
The proudest of flags, 

Or the end of the hangman's rope, 
I scoff in lords’ faces, 
I jeer in high places, 

I shout on the graveyard’s slope. 

This belongs to the class of poems that ornamented the 
pages of the ** Second Reader”’ of our childhood, and may 
be classed as unimportant if true. The author is at her b.st 
in poems of personal feeling, such as “I Cannot Kneel.’’ in 
which she speaks with deep earnestness and with potent 
words. Unfortunately she is less successful with other kinds 
of poetry. NM. Y. Times, 


Poems of Nature. By Henry David Thoreau. Selected 
and edited by Henry S. Salt and Frank B. Sanborn. 
{22 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

This volume of Thoreau’s “Poems of Nature’’ is wel- 
come, though the poetry of the New England transcenden- 
talist and recluse will never rank so high as the prose 
records of his impressions of external nature. Thoreau was 
half a poet, but on'y half; he had the feeling, the thought, 
in a high degree, but only a small measure of the gift of 
metrical expression. Still, out of all he wrote in verse there 
is enough good lyrical and meditative poetry to fill a small 
volume, so that the editor’s task has not been in vain. 

London Times. 


Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones. Compiled 
by Mary Whitney Morrison (Jenny Wallis), New edi- 
tion. With an introduction by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Illustrated. 244 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. ; 

Mrs. Morrison’s compilation of child poems first issued in 
1884 has long been a favorite with parents and children, as 
it includes in its charming budget verses and jingles suitable 
for the little ones gathered from many sources. This new 
edition presents all the old favorites in a new dress, and one 
to whom the old edition meant much in the way of intro- 
duction blesses the new compilation. 


Soul-Fragrance. By Hannah More Kohans, author of 
‘Between the Lines,” etc. 170 pp. I2mo, $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Stories and Poems for Children. By Celia Thaxter. 
With a frontispiece. 257 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Full of the life of sea and shore about her island of Apple- 
dore are Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s “ Stories and Poems for Chil- 
dren.’ The flowers in her garden, the sandpipers on the 
beach, the robin’s nest in the lilac bush, and the circling 
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gulls overhead—such are the simple things which filled her 
soul with delight and overflowed in graceful verse. The 
stories are very slight, the merest thread of incident, but so 
pleasantly told that they should find favor. N.Y. Post. 


The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. To- 
gether with a selection from his stories. Vignette Edi- 
tion, With one hundred new illustrations, By Harry 
C. Edwards. 353 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Whatever may be one’s estimate of Poe as a poet, there 
are certain of his mystic utterances which fill a gap where 
hardly anything else could Le substituted. There is a sense 
of immaturity about most of the poems, which causes one to 

wish over and over that the fates might have granted that a 

saner Poe should revise them rigidly, but a sane Poe would 

have beeu such 2 different individual that perhaps, after all, 
the charm of the incomprehensible (and, alas! ludicrous) 

“ Raven,” the weird “ Bells,’ and all the other well-known 

favorites would have disappeared in the operation. The 

stories selected are “‘ The Gold Bug,”’ “‘ The Murders in the 

Rue Morgue,” “The Purloined Letter,” and “The Black 

Cat.”” In this line Poe has probably never been equalled, 

and perhaps the best way to get an insight into the poems is 

to peruse these fascinatingly horrible and gruesome tales— 
which is perusing the man in his literary capacity. 
Review of Reviews. 


The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. With a portrait. Cambridge 
Edition. 1033 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.48. 

It required no little planning to condense “ The Complete 
Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning” within 
the limits of a single volume, but the difficult task has been 
accomplished, and we have a book that is at once attractive 
and readable. We have even more than was promised, for 
ar essay on Shelley has been added, heretofore practically 
inaccessible to the general reader, and highly valuable both 
intrinsically and as the most important example of Brown- 
ing’s prose. This ‘Cambridge Edition” of Browning ex- 
tends to 1033 double-columned pages, has a fine portrait and 
an engraved vignette view of Asolo, a biographical introduc- 
tion by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, indexes of titles and first 
lines, and all the notes that an intelligent reader ought to 
ask for. The book, with its “infinite riches in a [compara- 
tively] little room,” is really a marvel of careful editing and 
mechanical design, and deserves high praise from every 
standpoint. The Dial. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. With a portrait. Cambridge edition. 352 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

A new edition from new plates, printed from large type; 
with a steel portrait and engraved title. The poems are 
preceded by a biographical sketch. Index of first lines. 
Index of titles, Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Hawthorne Tree and Other Poems. By Nathan 
Haskell Dele. 154 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by mail 
$1.00. 

For upward of twenty years Mr. Dole has been an occas- 
sional contributor to the pages of the Century, The Inde- 
pendent and other periodicals. Many of his songs have 
been set to music. He has culled out from a large 
number of his published verses a representative collection of 
songs, sonnets, vers de société and more serious pieces, mak- 
ing a dainty volume. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Father of the Forest and Other Poems. By 
William Watson, With a portrait. 59 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 

Mr. William Watson is so good and true a poet, and his 
career is being watched with so much interest—we had 
almost said with so much anxiety—by those tu whom the 
future of English poetry is dear, that any mistake on his 
part would be a matter for real regret. By this we do not 
imply that it is a mistake for him to have published the thin 
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volume called “ The Father of the Forest and Other Poems ”’ ; 
but we think that he would have done better to keep it back, 
say for another six months, till the seventy-one pages had 
increased to something over 100 and till the appetite of his 
readers had had time to grow more keen. It surely cannot 
‘be very many months since we had the fine volume called 
«“ Odes and Other Poems,” and since then two of the longest 
of the poems included in the new collection, “ A Hymn to 
the Sea,” and “ At the Tomb of Burns’’ have appeared in 
periodicals, If with these the new volume had contained 
not two but half-a-dozen unpublished poems as important as 
«The Father of the Forest’ and “ Apologia,” there would 
not be the smallest doubt as to its ‘success; and the pro- 
duction of the half-dozen poems of that quality is, with 
Mr. Watson, merely a question of a little more time. After 
this mild protest we may proceed to confess that we have 
found in the new volume much that is entirely admirable, 
and much that gives the same quality of pleasure’ that we 
derived from ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ and from “ Vita 
Nuova.” In the “ Hymn to the Sea,’ which was widely 
read and much commented on when it first appeared, Mr. 
Watson has tried the unthankful experiment—we will not 
with Tennyson call it the “ barbarous experiment ””—of writ- 
ing in English hexameters and pentametars, and he has 
made them positively enjoyable, especially in such lines as 
these, which have already almost become classical and which 
are full of a new and very individual beauty :— 
Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that hath 
language, 
While, through the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor 
of Spring, 
While, with throes, with raptures, with loosing of bonds, 
with unsealings, — 
Arrowy pangsof delight, piercing the core of the world,— 
Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agitations,— 
Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose. 
London. Times. 


The Lyric Poems of Sir Philip Sydney. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. With frontispiece. 193 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

“The Lyric Poems of Sir Philip Sydney,” is a welcome 
volume, as it serves to renew our acquaintance with a name 
that is endeared to us even more by history than poetry. It 
is as the brilliant and tragic actor on the stirring Elizabethan 
stage that Sydney carries most weight, but he was a poet as 
well, and one whose force and quality has never been fully 
recognized. ‘This collection of his poems will go far to 
show how the chivalry and magnanimity of his character are 
portrayed in every action of his life. Philadelphia Press. 


The Singing Shepherd and Other Poems. By Annie 
Fields 155 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mrs. Fields is already well known to those who watch the 
course of the river of poesy in America, Not one of the 
lordly singers who strike what Mr. Aldrich would call “ the 
tense chords of the mighty lyre,”’ she has nevertheless a deep 
and tender note of her own that persuades the ear. Per- 
haps it is the voice of the “ ewig weibliche ” that one hears 
in her poetry, veiled and a trifle husky, but none the less 
true. Surely only womandood could have made that touch- 
ing lyric of 1862 entitled “ Give,’”’ of which the last quatrain 
is this : 

O friend with the heavy urn, 
What offering bear you on ? 
The figure did not turn: 

I heard a voice, “‘ My son.” 

The rhyme is bad, but the thought is good. Mrs. Fields’s 
voice has been tuned to song for many years, and perhaps 
this little volume contains the best of her work. It is good 
minor poetry, and well worthy of perusal. N.Y. Times. 


Victorian Songs. 
Collected and illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
an introduction by Edmund Gosse, 228 pp. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.74. 

With an introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse and pretty 
pictures in profusion by Mr, Garrett, these modern lyrics 


Lyrics of the Affections and Nature. 
With 
8vo, 
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may be expected to go down to a distant posterity, even 
should they then, as Mr. Gosse intimates may be the case, 
seem as much alike as European pictures did to the Mikado’s 
art commissioners. Mr. Gosse has much to say on the 
divorce between poetry and music, of which he seems to 
approve. The Victorian lyric exists without ithe lyre. In 
this, he seems to think we have made much progress; but 
why should not a man write to a set tune as well as to a set 
rhythm? What has really happened is that our poets now 
make their own music, of a sort, as was done by the first 
lyrists; and our progress has been in getting rid of the pub- 
lisher’s musical composer. The Victorian age already covers 
more than half a century, yet no great revolution in taste 
has occurred in it, because there has been liberty enough 
without. Since 1830 we have had Tennyson, Christina 
Rossetti, Aubrey de Vere, the two Brownings, Michael 
Field, Frederick Locker, ,William Illingham—a sufficiently 
large variety of note and pitch, surely, wittout mentioning 
the “ polished and serene ’”’ compositions of Mr. Watson, the 
inclusion of which Mr. Gosse justifies, though they are not 
properly lyrics, on the score that they belong to a species of 
poetry which has particularly appealed to the present age. 
Mr. Garrett’s pictures are mostly dreams of female loveliness 
in photogravure and printed in colored inks; but his little 
head pieces, also printed in color, are hardly less captivating. 
The Critic. 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows. By Sam Walter Foss, 
- author of “ Back Country Poems.” Illustrated. 272 pp. 

I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Foss has enjoyed a popularity with the scissor editors 
for years as the Yankee poet who is so quotable. His ver- 
nacular is not too strained, nor his humor coarse and in 
these “ Whiffs from Wild Meadows”’ some iof which were 
originally published in the periodicals of the day we get a 
new insight into country life in New England and enjoy a 
number of interesting character sketches. 


Wind.Harp Songs. By J. William Lloyd. Author's 
Edition. 132 pp. 12mo,$1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

The writer of these lyrics says that “poetry is not to be 
excused. Like music itis a glory or an offence.’’ That is 
true and yet what is one man’s meat in poetry and music is 
sometimes another’s poison. Some of the melodies of Mr. 
Lloyd’s wind-harp are pretty enough and some of the har- 
monies are emotional. The verse is very after the fashion of 
the fleeting verse of the day. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Bebee ; or, Two Little Wooden Shoes. A Story. 
By Louisa De La Ramé (‘Ouida’’). Illustrated by 
Etheldred B. Barry. 255 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.07. 

A new, dainty edition of one of Ouida’s most touching 
stories; with fifty illustrations and a photo-gelatine frontis- 
piece from original drawings by Etheldred B. Barry. 

Publishers’ Weekiy. 


Boy’s Life of General Grant, By Thomas W. Knox, 
author of “The Bov Travellers,” ‘Captain John 
Crane,” etc. Illustrated. 420 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.21. 

“A Boy’s Life of General Grant,’ is mainly made up of 
anecdotes and memorabilia from standpoints most interesting 
to a boy. N. Y. World. 


Child-Sketches from George Eliot. Glimpses at the 
Boys and Girls in the Romances of the Great Novelist. 
By Julia Magruder, author of “The Child Amy,” etc. 
Illustrated by R. B. Birch and Amy Brooks. 214 pp. 
Square 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 

On the theory that half a loaf is better than none, these 
sketches from George Eliot’s novels may be recommended. 
They are selected by an appreciative and discriminating 
hand, and will serve a good purpose if they create an appe- 
tite and send the youthful readers back to the original source 
for a fuller feast. Of necessity even these fragments have a 
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a distinct literary quality as refreshing as a clear spring in 
the stream of juvenile literature, which so often runs turgid 
and opaque. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Elfie and the Katydid. By Frances V. and Edward J. 
Austen, authors of “ Elfie’s Adventures in Cloudland,” 
“The Lost Island,” etc. Illustrated. 80 pp. Small 
quarto, gO cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Katydid is a good-humored and entertaining little chap, 
and he told Effie lots of pleasant things about the fairies and 
their friends that make a pretty work. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Girls New and Old. By L. T. Meade, author of “ Betty, 
a School Girl,” etc. With eight illustrations by J. Wil- 
liamson. 348 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

“Girls New and Old,” is a tale of English school life, 
and the heroines of the story are Molly Lavender and Kate 

O’Connor. A noble and exalted purpose dominated the 

author in writing this story for girls, 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Leaves from a Middy’s Log. By Arthur Lee Knight, 
author of “‘ Adventures of a Midshipmite,” etc. With 
a frontispiece. 294 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

“ Leaves from a Middy's Log,” relates the adventures of 
some sailors who are cut off by pirates on an expedition 
against mutineers in Cuba, and carried to a volcanic island, 
which is convulsed by an eruption in the nick of time to de- 
stroy the walls of the cave in which they are imprisoned, 
and enable them to escape by sea in a fishing-tub manned by 
two friendly negroes and a valiant ‘“ shegro,’’ who are as 
anxious to escape the pirates as themselves. Midshipman 
Darcy is a fairly good narrator, and Mr. Trigg the gunner 
and Ned the coxswain are excellent comrades in many excit- 
ing adventures. London Atheneum, 


Little Frida. A Tale of the Black Forest. By the author 
of * Little Hazel, the King’s Messengers,” etc. With 
a frontispiece. The Little Hazel series. 156 pp. 12mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 54 cents, 


Margery’s Quest. By Adela Frances Mount. Witha 
froniispiece, 112 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

This is a story of a quiet life with strong spiritual influences 
indicated and which were effective even after the heroine, 
who gives her name to the title, had passed away. 


Phebe. By Elizabeth (Bacon) Walling. Illustrated by 
C.S. Hammitt. 44 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 


A delightful book for children. It tells the story of a 
little girl. The illustrations are good and the general make 
up of the book very fine. 


School and University ; or, Dolph Woolward. By 
the Rev. H.C. Adams, M.A., author of “ Tales of 
Charlton School,” ‘etc. Illustrated. 365 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


The Family at Misrule, By Ethel Turner, author of 
«Seven Little Australians,’ etc With illustrations by 
A.J. Johnson. 282 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

“ The Family at Misrule” is a pretty Australian story of 
family life—a sequel, apparently, to a book by the same 
author entitled “Seven Little Austra ians.’”? Some of the 
little ones are grown up, and the cares of this world invade 
them ; their strength and weakness are made apparent, and 
many a lesson may be learnt from the life of Misrule. 

London Athenaum. 


The Hobbledehoy. The Story of One Betwixt Boy and 
Man. By Belle C. Greene, author of “ A New Eng- 
land Idyl,” -* Adventures of an Old Maid,” etc. Lllus- 
trated by C, Chase Emerson. 262 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Robert Arnold, a boy of fifteen, is the ‘ hobbledehoy.’’ 
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His father and mother having spent a winter in Southern 
California, scarcely recognize him on their return to their 
home near Boston, he has grown so tall and unlike the small 
boy they had left behindthem. Robis on the verge of fall- 
ing in love, and betrays others symptoms of growing man- 
hood which perplex his mother. His father is addicted to 
drinking, and there are some painful scenes between them. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Little Colonel. By Annie Fellows-Johnston, author 
of “ Big Brother.” Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 
Cosy Corner series. 102 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

The scene is laid in Kentucky; the heroine is a little girl 
who is known as “ The Little Colonel ’”’ on account of her 
fancied resemblance to an old school Southern gentleman 
whose fine estate and old family are famous in the region. 
This old colone] proves to be the grandfather of the child, 
and a bit of family history is brought out. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Young Cascarillero and Colonel Thorndike’s 
Adventures. A Story of Bark Hunters in the Ecuador 
Forests, and the Experiences of a Globe Trotter. By 
Marlton Dow:ing amd Harry W. French. Iliustrated 
by H. Martin Beal and Henry Sandham, 183 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The love of stirring adventures that lives in every well- 
regulated boy and girl. will be stimulated by this attractive 
volume. It contains two healthily-exciting stories well told 
and well illustrated. There isso much action, excitement and 
adventure in these two stories that no boy will be apt to put 
the book aside until hehas finished it, and only then will he 
begin to appreciate how much lasting information he has 
imbibed amid all this rush of adventure. 


The Young Castellan. A Tale of the English Civil 
War. By George Manville Fenn, author of “A New 
Mistress,” “ Diamond Dyke,” etc. Illustrated. 344 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.19. 

This tale of the Civil War in England is both well-con- 
ceived and well-told. Young Roy Royland and his soldier- 
tutor, old Ben Maillet, have an exciting time defending the 
castle against the Parliamentary troops while Roy’s father 
isabsent. It is eventually captured through the treachery 
of one of the inmates, but the arrival of Sir Granby Royland 
changes the whole complexion of affairs very speedily and 
the castle returns to its rightful owner. Review of Reviews. 


The Young Ranchers; or, Fighting the Sioux. 
By Edward S. Ellis, author of ‘ Boy Pioneer Series,” 
“‘ Deerfoot Series,’’ etc. Illustrated. 284 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review, 


Trooper Ross and Signal Butte. By Captain Charles 
King, U.S.A. Illustrated by Charles H. Stephens. 
297 pp. 12mo, $1,00; by mail, $1.19. 

These stories of adventure in the army of the West and 
of Indian treachery and warfare are related in the hap- 
piest manner of this well-known military writer, They are 
just the stories to captivate the young reader, and the pic- 
tures which are drawn of the soldier's life in the fortand on 
the field are faithfully realistic. These tales are healthful 
and clean throughout. Philadelphia Busletin, 


Wee Dorothy’s True Valentine. By Laura Upde- 
graff. Illustrated. ‘‘ Cosy Corner Series.’’ 107 pp. 
I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A story of two orphan children, the tender devotion of 


the eldest, a boy, for his sister, being its theme and setting. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Young Greer of Kentucky. A novel. By Eleanor 
Talbot Kinkead, author of “ ’Gainst Wind and Tide.” 
332 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Young Greer, the son of a kindly, well to do but illiterate 
farmer and a sharp-tongued mother, soured by unfulfilled 
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social ambitions, completes an education received at Harvard 
by study at a German university. The story begins with his 
return to the old homestead. His cultured and wealthy 
neighbors adopt him socially widening the breach between 
his parents and his cousin, Dorinda, a sweet country-bred girl 
who loves him. Greer eventually realizes that the good 
pure and true in simple garb is better far than artificial pre- 
tense. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. 


Fairy Stories and Fables. 
Retold by James Baldwin. 
35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 
These fables and fairy stories, many of them of the animal 
world, which to child nature is endowed with the qualities of 
human beings are well calculated to stir the imagination of 
chiluren and their telling will not offend even the sensitive 
as the horrible has been eliminated. 


Second Reader Grade. 
Illustrated. 176 pp. 12mo, 


Old Greek Stories. Third Reader Grade, 
Baldwin. __ Illustrated. 
mail, 54 cents. 

The stories of Greek mythology are such basic facts in all 
literature and appeal so much to the imagination that the 
sooner the child is made acquainted with them the better. 
This can be easily done through Mr, Baldwin’s arrangement 
of the stories for school children. 


By James 
208 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by 


Stories for Children. First Reader Grade. 
Charles A. Lane. Illustrated. 
by mail, 32 cents. 

These are reading exercises for the smallest tots and inter- 
esting as well as instructive. 


By Mrs. 
104 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; 


Stories of American Life and Adventure. Third 
Grade Reader. By Edward Eggleston, author of 
“Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans,” 
etc. Illustrated. 214 pp. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 
59 cents, 

Edward Eggleston is doing much for young America in 
the way of interesting him in his country’s history. In this 
third reader grade are found narratives that thrill and amuse 
as well as instruct and as an educational factor the reader 
has considerable value as it will fit the palates that may take 
to the nickel novel stories in lieu of something better. 


Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 
Second Grade Reader. By Edward Eggleston, author 
of “ True Stories of American Life and Adventure,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 159 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


These stories intended for school reading for the very 
young are wholesome and should prove absorbingly interest- 
ing as well to every little patriot. They comprise anecdotes 
and exciting narratives of people and things that every one 
should be grounded in in childhood and upon which latter 
day Americanism can be well-builded. 


FICTION. 


A Child of Tuscany. By Marguerite Bouvet, author of 
“My Lady,’? “Sweet William,” etc. Illustrated by 
Will Phillips Hooper. 207 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Rich in light and color, pure in tone and full of sweet 
pathos is this little story of a child’s life in Florence, There 
is a plot easily followed and a happy ending, to the satisfac- 
tion of the children who have learned to love the gentle 
Raffaelo through the strange windings of his fortunes. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


A Daughter of Eve. A Commission in Lunacy. The 
Rural Ball. By Honoré De Balzac. Translated by 

Honoré De Balzac’s 

12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Novels, 
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A daughter of Eve was the rich Countess Felix de Vande- 
nesse, who tired of her stately home and longed to see and 
know a world hidden from her. After the general upheaval 
of 1830 in Paris, she becomes a leader in literary society, 
where she meets Roaul Nathan, a gifted journalist, dramatic 
critic, disappointed genius, etc., with whom she falls desper- 
ately in love. It is finally made clear to her that a leading 
actress is his mistress and her sufferings are harrowingly told. 
Other stories included in the volume are “‘ A commission in 


lunacy” and “ The rural ball.” Publishers Weekly. 


A Daughter of Maryland. A Narrative of Pickett’s 
Last Charge at Gettysburg. A novel. By G. Waldo 
Browne. Illustrated. Clover series. 179 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


A Daughter of the King. An answer to “ The Story 
of An African Farm.’”’ By Alien. Neely’s Library of 
Choice Literature. 277 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

It is always the fortune of strong works such as is Olive 
Schreiner’s “‘ Story of an African Farm’’ to provoke replies. 
This is an answer and like all answers its chief interest is of 
a negative character and depends on the story it answers. 
The scene is laid in New Zealand and deals with a marriage 
state in which there is no love yet brings about the triumph 
of a woman who stood by her convictions. It is not a new 
woman’s story. 


A Girl of the Commune. 
‘In Freedom's Cause,”’ etc. 
by mail, $1.05. 

“A Girl of the Commune,” is a story of the Franco-Ger- 
man war, Mr. Henty’s strong point is the absolute accuracy 
of the facts around which his story is trained, and his con- 


scientiousness in this respect adds greatly to the value of the 
book. XN. Y. World. 


By G. A. Henty, author of 
339 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 


’ 


Being some account of 
By John 
I2mo, 90 


A House-Boat-on-the-Styx. 
the Divers doings of the Associated Shades. 
Kendrick Bangs. Illustrated. 171 pp. 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 


A June Romance. By Norman Gale. 
80 cents; by mail, 87 cents, 

The romance told in diary form is that of an English tutor 
who falls in love with the sister of the boy he is tutoring, is 
accepted by her and the family and all goes well, just one 
month being consumed in bringing things to rights. 


A Lost Army. A Tale of the Russians in Central Asia. 
By Fred. Whishaw, author of “ Boris the Bear-Hunter,” 
etc. With six illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 363 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This is a tale of adventure and narrates the experiences of 
the Russians in Central Asia and will interest all boys who 
are fond of battles and incident of camp-life in strange 
places, 


A New Voyage Around the World by a Course 
Never Sailed Before. By Daniel Defoe. Edited 
by George A. Aitken. With illustrations by J. B. Yeates. 
Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe. Vol. XIV. 
343 pp- 1I2mo, 75 cents: by mail, 84 cents. 

This is a book of adventures of the school of “ Captain 
Singleton,” and portions of “* Robinson Crusoe,” but it lacks 
the unity and personal interest of those stories. Weare not 
told the name of the narrator, whose travels extended from 
1713 to 1717. The voyage was by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Madagascar, Ceylon, the Philippine and the 
Ladrone Islands to the South Sea, and afterwards to South 
America, and thence home by Cape Horn. How far the 
story is based upon fact is a matter of conjecture. Defoe 
begins with a sneer at the supreme dullness of narratives 
published by sailors who had circumnavigated the world, 
and in this volume he set himself to describe what would 
interest the ordinary reader, and he hit upon a route which 
was in itselt a novelty. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


107 pp. 12mo, 
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A Savage of Civilization. 405 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 

Dissected, each individual feature of ‘‘ A Savage of Civili- 
zation ’’—a novel by an unknown author—is admirable. The 
characters are cleverly drawn, so clear and distinct in their 
strong outline that we recognize them as old acquaintances 
or imagine we do. ‘The situations are strong, natural, in- 
tense and so realistic we know they must be happening all 
around us and that what we read is the literal truth, under 
rather than over stated. The plot is dramatic, and the story 
is well told in nervous, vigorous English, appealing to the 
strongest emotions and arousing the deepest interest. Yet as 
a whole the book is thoroughly unsatisfactory ; as a novel a 
failure. The parts do not fit together. The reason is not 
hard to find. The author appears to be a clever writer and 
wide reader, having little or no sympathy for any of his crea- 
tions—for neither the rich nor the poor. It is not that he 
tries to be just, but that it is good lord or good devil when 
either comes uppermost. An artist who painted a face in 
which each feature was faultless by itself but no two in proper 
proportion, and the whole without expression, would do with 
his brush what this anonymous author has done with his pen 
—produce something which is repellant however well each 
detail may be done. NV. Y. World. 


A Three-Stranded Yarn. The Wreck of the “ Lady 
Emma.” By W. Clark Russell. 517 pp. 1I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.07. 

Mr. Russell’s latest sea story is one of his best. As its 
title indicates it is told by three of the people concerned in 
the shipwreck, and describes the escape of the passengers 
of the ‘Lady Emma” after the ship's being sunk by an 
iceberg. ‘The book is attractively printed. 

Philadelphia Times. 


A Window in Thrums, By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated 
by Wm. Hole, R.S. A. 183 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1 03. 

This deservedly popular story of life in a Scottish village 
that has made J. M. Barries’s name known to two con- 
tinents, is re-printed in large type, on good paper, and 
enriched by a number of soft engravings that have the effect 
of etchings. Fiction of this character is worth the fine 
setting it has received. 


A Woman Reigns. By Catherine McLaen New. 112 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

This is a story with a prologue in Hell, which is sup- 
posed to be justified by the narrative which tells of a woman 
who conceived a refinement of cruelty in rejecting the man 
she loved and who loved her devotedly. This, the Devil, 
as the dainty volume, for it is most dainty, declares, justified 
his resignation in the form of a woman who reigns there, 
as Owen Meredith once set forth. 


An Accidental Romance, and Other Stories. By 
William Sidney Rossiter? 185 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

In the difficult art of writing good short stories, 
Mr. Rossiter is certainly proficient. He never wearies us, 
and almost always interests and entertains us. He neither 
philosophizes nor digresses, but goes straight to the goal and 
carries the eager reader along with him. Of the five tales 
in this volume—“ An Accidental Romance,” “ A Common 
Sense Cupid,” ‘‘ The Auction Bottle,” “ An Unauthenticated 
Serpent,” and “ The Twice-Told Life of Thomas Dart”— 
all are good, and one or two are exceptionally original and 
meritorious. NV. Y. Herald. 


An Attic Philosopher in Paris; or, a Peep at the 
World from a Garret. Being the Journal of a 
“Happy Man.” From the French of Emile Souvestre. 
Illustrated. 211 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

This little bundle of reflections and anecdotes from the 

French of Emile Souvestre, is the journal of a man who 

was not unhappy, and hence it is not unpleasant reading. 

The reflections are good at times and the anecdotes hopeful. 
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Aftermath. Part Second of “A Kentucky Colonel.”” 
By James Lane Allen, author of “The Blue-Grass 
Region of Kentucky,” etc. 135 pp. 1I6mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 

“ Aftermath” is part second of the author’s “ A Kentucky 
Colonel.’”’ In the latter tale Adam Moss, an enthusiastic 
lover of all nature, and birds in particular, gains as neigh- 
bors, in his quaint country home in Kentucky, Mrs. Cobb 
and her daughters, Sylvia and Georgiana. Though at first 
he has a prejudice against his neighbors, little by little he 
grows more fond of them. He plays and chaffs with Sylvia, 
the younger of the two girls and fails in love with Georgiana, 
the elder. It is but afew days after their troth is plighted 
that “ Aftermath” begins. It is in June, and their wedding 
is to take place in the early part of September. Day by 
day, the love-web, spun tighter and tighter, seems to the 
nature-loving Adam to interweave itself with the advancing 
stages of the season and the singing ofthe birds. Geor- 
giana’s fears that he may love his birds and his studies of 
them better than her are overcome, and they are married. 
Their married life, poetical almost in its simplicity and 
mutual unselfishness, ends sadly and tragically a year later, 
when Georgiana gives her life for that of their son who 
comes into the world. Philadelphia Press. 


Amos Judd. By J. A. Mitchell. 199 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

The first novel by J. A. Mitchell, is as every one expected 
from the editor of Zz/é, original and bright. The son of an 
Indian rajah is taken when a very small boy to New England 
and brought up as a New England boy would be. Itisa 
character story, with the clash of inheritance against 
environment, in which the love-making is very well done, 
with many touches of humor. LM. Y. World, 


Arne, A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. By Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Augusta Plesner and S, Rugeley-Powers, Illustrated. 
186 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents, 


Auld Licht Idylis. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated by 
Wm. Hole, R.S.A. 192 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 

Similar in style to ‘‘A Window in Thrums,” this study 
of highland types with its humor and its pathos appeals to 
one in its fine dress in which it appears in these volumes of 
the Fenno Company. 


Aa 
Beatrice of Bayou Teche. By Alice Ilgenfritz Jones, 
386 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The writer has plunged into some of the omnipresent racial 
problems in Louisiana society and portrays graphically the 
miseries of a clever and charming girl whose blood has the 
African taint. Review of Reviews. 


Bohemia Invaded and Other Stories. By James L 
Ford, author of “ Hypnotic Tales,” etc. With frontis- 
piece by A. W. B. Lincoln. 176 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

These are all intentionally flippant sketches, without a 
suspicion of dignity, Their fun all depends on the humor of 
inversion. ‘There is atale, in mock idyllics, of a ward detec- 
tive who passionately loves the fair daughter of a nighthawk, 
and others are in the same vein. A party of needy and 
stranded Thespians invite a friend to a dinner the materials 
for which they obtain from a refrigerator in the flat below 
theirs by means of a fork tied to a long pole. There is a 
graphic picture of true Bohemia, at a thirty-five-cent table 
d’héte, and an ironical account is given of the domestic bliss 
of a young man who married a good religious girl with a 
prudent mother, and lived a decent and honorable life. Mr. 
Ford detests alike the Philistine who talks art cant about 
Velasquez and the premier coup, and the Philistine who calls 
for the powdered sugar when the lettuce is brought on. But 
for that matter he detests everybody and everything in his 
genial, comic way. He will quarrel with a man for wearing 
clean clothes. But the man will laugh at him, and that is 
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just what Mr. Ford intends. He is never exactly in earnest. 
« Hoop-la!”’ is his motto, and motley his attire. 
N. Y. Times. 


Captain Antifer. By Jules Verne. With illustrations. 
319 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Jules Verne’s new book, ‘Captain Antifer,” relates the 
amazing adventures of a French mariner while in search of 
treasure concealed on an island in the Levant during the 
Greek war for independence. The chief interest of the 
story arises from the fact that the island upon which the 
treasure has been buried is subject to submersion and after a 
period of years rise again from the waters of the Mediter- 
rarean. The book is full of thrilling incidents. 

N. Y. World. 


A Sketch from Paso Del Norte. By Maude 


*Cension. 
Illustrated. 159 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 


Mason Austin, 

by mail, 83 cents. 
“?’Cension ”’ is a simple love tale and sketch of ranch life 
near Paso del Norte, where the slothful Mexicans are some- 
what excited over the railroads which the enterprising Ameri- 
cans are building, ’Cension, the young daughter of a 
wealthy and easy-going owner of a ranch not far from Paso 
del Norte, loves, as passionately as only her wirm Spanish 
nature can love, Eduardo Lerma, a bold, coarsely handsome 
man of thirty-eight. Simple, pure in heart, unselfish and 
trustful, this beautiful Mexican girl is in direct contrast to 
the man upon whom she bestows her love, He is a thief, 
liar and hypocrite, and only cares for ’Cension as he would 
for an exquisite wild flower. She goes with her brother, 
Pablo, to the great fair at Paso del Norte, yearning for the 
public recognition from Eduardo, which he, coward-like, 
does not give her, among the more splendidly dressed sen- 
oras. On another occasion she walks at night, accompanied 
only by her dog, to a dance hall miles distant to see the girl 
she has been told is her rival. Eduardo’s evil suggestions 
glance from her as from shining armor, and in the end her 
brother is able to save his sister from the villain’s wiles by 
proving him a robber, the deserter of his wife and children 
and a would-be murderer, Philadelphia Press. 


Country Stories. By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated 
by George Morrow. 307 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.61. 

These tales of English rural life were written some time 
after the completion of “Our Village,” and form a sort of 
supplement to that classic, on which Miss Mitford’s fame rests 
securely, while her dramas and poems are all but forgotten. 
Miss Mitford was really the forerunner of our own Miss 
Jewett and Miss Wilkins and the rest, and the “ Country 
Tales,” if they do not include the very best, are good aver- 
age examples of her work. Philadelphia Times. 


Courtship by Command. A Story of Napoleon at Play. 
By M. M. Blake, author of “ The Siege of Norwich 
Castle,’ etc. 226 pp. 1I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 
cents, 

In the life of each there is a time when we adore the 
“highfaiutin’.”” This comes to the schoolgirl with her first 
long dress and to the hobbledehoy when he realizes that 
girls are not eternally lost because they cannot throw straight. 
It is for them that M. M. Blake wrote “ Courtship by Com- 
mand,” a tale founded on the marriage of Eugene de Beau- 
harnais with Augusta of Bavaria, and reading it one is unde- 
cided whether to award the palm to the ignorance of history 
or the piling of Pelion on Ossa in the way of adjectives as 
being the more ridiculous. N. Y. World. 


Dolly Dillenbeck. A Portrayal of certain phases of Met- 
ropolitan Life and Character. By James L. Ford, author 
of “The Literary Shop,” etc. Illustrated by Francis 
Day. 392 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

Mr. Ford has the true humorist’s habit of girding at the 
traditions. In reading carefully his new book, which is, in 
point of sustained effort, his most important work thus far, 
one is impressed chiefly by his almost abject submission to 
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this habit. It has grown upon him so strongly that it has 
become second nature. It is not a good habit. The tradi- 
tions are sometimes, but not always, wrong. The opinions of 
mankind in general are, on the whole, right. Observation 
and experience are good teachers. But Mr, Ford has always 
observed things with the eye of the confirmed humorist, who 
is not always a sage, and though he has not lacked experience, 
by any means, he has not always relied upon it in this 
attempt to portray a phase (not “ certain phases,” surely) of 
life in this city. For we must take “ Dolly Dillenbeck” 
seriously, or not take it at all. The hand of the humorist 
shows plainly all through it, and Mr. Ford’s humor is not 
always ungenial. But, as a whole, the book is sad, pro- 
foundly so. It is a tragi-comedy, not a farce. In short, this 
is the work of a humorist who has not yet acquired the 
craftsmanship of the novelist. Yet the book will attract 
public attention and deserves it. Freelance, the astute 
theatrical agent, is evidently put forward as the real hero of 
the novel. He has some good traits, a few enviable gifts, 
and is not without aspirations. We leave him in a dubious 
crisis. This fact, and the elaborate introduetion of a new and 
promising personage, Miss Kitty Ingraham, at the fag end of 
the story, suggest that there may be a sequel. Perhaps 
Mr, Ford is comtemplating his own little Rougon-Macquart 
after the manner of Zola and Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 
N.Y. Times. 


Dorothy and Other Italian Stories. 
* Fenimore Woolson. Illustrated. 287 pp. 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

This reprint of magazine stories stands the test of a second 
reading. None of them falls below, and two of them, “A 
Transplanted Boy,” and “ A Waitress,” rise above the aver- 
age of the author’s accomplishment. The ways are mostly 
those of pleasantness. Dorothy’s death, which is the one 
note of human tragedy, has in it an element of gratification 
to the reader since it sustains the fidelity of her misunder- 
stood nature, If it seems somewhat exaggerated to the 
unimpassioned public, they will find plenty of calm, intro- 
spective, reasonable, experimental, and highly intellectual 
love-making against an Italian background in the two tales, 
“A Florentine Experiment,’’ and “ At the Chateau of Cor- 
inne.” Orif love-making in any phrase fails to convince, 
it may safely be predicted that Maco and Mr. Tiber—Ulysses 
and his hound in miniature—will overcome the stoniest resis- 
tance. Although books of this general type lard the already 
fat earth, it is not easy to find among them one so keen, so 
amusing, and so appealing. That it must be called a “ post- 
humous volume,” means a genuine loss to the American 
public. N. Y. Times. 


Ekkehard: A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Joseph 
Viktor von Scheffel. ‘Translated from the German with 
all the notes of the 138th edition. With photogravure 
illustrations. Two vols., 334, 319 pp. 16mo, gilt top, 
with notes, $2.50, postpaid. 

Accurate descriptions of tenth-century manners and cus- 
toms, wonderful knowledge of human nature, passages of 
vivid wit are lavished on this splendid story, which has gone 
on increasing in popularity, till now nearly 150 editions have 
been published. The present translation has been carefully 
revised by Mr, Nathan Haskell Dole, who has practically 
made it anew, All the notes of the 138th edition have been 
added, and a series of illu-trations by famous German artists 
have been reproduced, thereby adding greatly to its interest 
and value. 


By Constance 
I2mo, 90 


Fifty Thousand Dollars Ransom. A novel. By 
David Malcolm, author of “A Fiend Incarnate.” 
227 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The whole story is very forcibly written and the interest 
never flags for one instant. The detective work is extremely 
well done, and the author shows an intimate knowledge of 
life on the plains and of the possibilities of utilizing the tele- 
phones and telegraph system which connect the various far 
outlying cattle ranches with the central towns and also in 
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that way with each other. Although the book is full of 
remarkable incident, there is not a single event mentioned in 
it which might not actually take place at the present time. 


Frederick. By L. B. Walford, author of “Mr. Smith,” 
etc. 251 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Mrs, Walford is one of the popular English novelists 
and this new tale from her ready pen will please many 
readers. Philadelphia Times. 


Frivolous Cupid. By Anthony Hope, author of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’ etc. [Illustrated. 223 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Garrison Tales from Tonquin. By James O'Neill. 
184 pp. With glossary. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 
Tonquin and the Annamites are new subjects in fiction. 
Mr. O'Neill thinks the time has come for them, now that 
China and Japan are so well known. ‘There is no doubt 
that Mr. O'Neill knows Tonquin well by experience. He 
must have lived there long enough to absorb some of its 
spirit, for there is a strange, new charm in these tales, which 
one feels must be a true thing. He indulges in no formal 
descriptions, though. There are no pictures of scenery. 
Perhaps Tonquin has no scenery. The exiles in the French 
legion are his pet personages, German, Russian, English, and 
Italian. He writes of the hardships of garrison life when 
‘there are not enough men for the duty to be performed, and 
the rice marshes breathe out contagion. He pictures, with 
few but sure touches, the courtesan, the coolie, the villager, 
the petty official with whom these soldiers come in contact. 
There is a sad mystic strain which pervades all his sketches, 
and they also have the fascinating quality of all original 
writing in which the writer confines himself to things he has 
known and felt. N.Y. Times. 


Gathering Clouds. A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysos- 
tom. By Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., author of ‘* Dark- 
ness and Dawn,” etc. 539 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.71. 

The reverend Dean has followed in the footsteps of Kings- 
ley and Ware, and this bulky volume of little less than six 
hundred pages will by and by become a classic. It repro- 
duces not only the habits and customs of the early days of 
Christianity, but also the spirit of the people, and the sacri- 
fices which it cost a man to become a follower of the Naza- 
rene. Perhaps the story might have been curtailed without 
injury, and yet I have read it all and my interest did not flag. 
There are not enough books of this kind, and this handsome 
volume is doubly welcome. N. Y. Herald. 


Good Fur-Nuthin’. The Tale of a Christmas Promise. 
By William R. A. Wilson. Illustrated. 52 pp. 8vo, 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


Herbert Vanlennert. By C. F. Keary, author of “The 
Two Lancrofts,” etc. 515 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.06. 


“Herbert Vanlennert,” is a “ full-fledged’’ sensational 
novel divided ’alf an ’alf between England and India; 
tremendously long, not very tremendously interesting. 


Hill-Crest. By Julia Colliton Flewellyn. With a por- 
trait. 304 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

This is an interesting and well-written love story of the 
domestic pattern, the scene being laid in an American country 
town, and the interest centering in the family of an Irish- 
American of the farmer class, consisting of himself, his four 
motherless girls, poor but proud, and an old-maiden sister- 
in-law, who live in Hill-Crest, as their old homestead is 
called. The story is told ina charmingly simple fashion, 
which makes it read like a record from real life; and the 
characters are so naturally portrayed that the reader’s sympa- 
thies in their trials, and in their joys and sorrows, are soon 
awakened, and are held steadily tothe end. A vein of fine 
feeling runs through the narrative, which is also pervaded by 
a strongly religious and moral tone. 
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Idwymon. A Story of Napoleonic Complications, 
Orleans and Bourbonic Entanglements, a Romance of 
the Pyrenees and Cantabrian Mountains of Spain, the 
Mountains of Durango, Mexico, the Grand Cajion Rio 
Colorado, King’s River Cajion and Yosemite Valley, 
California and Yellowstone—now National Park. By 
Frederick A. Randle. 412 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.17. 

Frederick A. Randle’s story of Napoleonic complications, 
which he calls “* Idwymon,” is a romance which takes in the 
Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mountains of Spain, the moun- 
tains of Durango in Mexico, the Grand Cajion of the Colo- 
rado, and the Yosemite and the Yellowstone Park. It is as 
wild and thrilling a tale as was ever put between yellow 
covers in the old days. NV. Y. World. 


In the Schillingscourt. By E. Marlitt, author of “ Old 
Mamselle’s Secret,” etc. Translated from the German 
by Hettie E. Miller. The Enterprise Series. Illus- 
trated. 488 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 15 cents;. by mail, 
17 cents. 


Ia. A Love Story. By Q. 167 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 


In a Hollow of the Hills. 
“*Clarence,’’ “* The Bell-Ringer of Angels, 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


By Bret Harte, author of 
” etc. 210 pp. 


In the Smoke of War. A Story of Civil Strife. By 
Walter Raymond, author of ‘Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter,”’ etc. 234 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


‘*In the Smoke uf War’”’ is a brave, strong, good story, 
written with spirit and feeling, concerning the tragic events 
in Somersetshire immediately preceding Cromwell’s deliver- 
ance of the people from the cruel tyranny of the King’s 
troops. Its stirring incidents are narrated with simplicity, 
naturalness and force, and the individualities of its characters 
are very strongly marked. N. Y. World. 


Jewel Mysteries I Have Known. From a Dealers’ 
Note Book. By Max Pemberton, author of “ The Iron 
Pirate,” etc. Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville and 
Fred Barnard. 269 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Contents: The opal of Carmalovitch; The necklace of 
green diamonds; The comedy of the iewelled links; Treas- 
sure of White Creek ; The accursed gems; The watch and 
the scimitar: The seven emeralds; The pursuit of the topaz; 
The ripening rubies; My lady of the sapphires. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Judethe Obscure. By Thomas Hardy, author of “ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,”’ etc. Illustrated. 488 pp. 12mo, 


$1.35; by mail, $1,51, 


Thomas Hardy has violated the cardinal artistic principle 
of selection in “ Jude the Obscure.” He has created a 
tragedy about an almost unnatural woman, and thereby vio- 
lated the principle of selection in the choice of theme. He 
has violated the principle of selection again in some of the 
incidents through which he unfolds the story, an error of 
method. He is wrong in generalizing from an unusual type, 
and he is inartistic in trying to heighten his effects by de- 
scriptions of bestiality. “Jude the Obscure”? is terrible in 
its conception; it is constructed on the grand architectural 
plan so characteristic of the author, and it is told in the 
purest English, but it is unworthy of Mr. Hardy. The great 
forces in the book, the cruelty of fate, its impersonality and 
its indifference to man, his inability to master his natural 
passions, carry us at a fearful rush through its pages to the 
final catastrophe, but the conscience of Sue Bridehead, the 
agent of fate by which both her life and the life of her lover 
Jude are wrecked, is, we must emphasize, unnatural, and 
details of the unfolding of the story inartistic—two grave 
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faults in a work of a master of the English fiction of to-day. 
It will be distressing to every admirer of Mr. Hardy that his 
pronounced form of pessimism and realization of the over- 
whelming power of natural forces, as opposed to the benefi- 
cent conventionalism culture has built up about humanity, 
have driven him to an extreme beyond art and almost beyond 


nature. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart, The Elite 
series. 376pp. With notes. I2mo, paper, 10 cents ; 


by mail, 12 cents. 


Lakewood. A Story of To-day. 
Norris. Illustrated by Louise L, 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


By Mary Harriott 
Heustis. 331 pp. 


‘‘ Lakewood”? is a spirited story of fashionable life at the 
popular resort. The character of Portia Max, an intellectual 
woman who deligits a coterie of friends with her lectures 
on abstruse subjects, is admirably drawn. Bryan Mallory, 
an amateur scientist, succeeds in winning the heart of this 
formidable young recluse, and so the story ends happily. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A novel. Translated from the French of Paul 
By Helen B. Dole. Illustrated. Faience 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


L’ Avril. 
Margueritte. 
Edition. 194 pp. 


A prose poem, such as this little book, could have no 
daintier setting, no fresher milieu than the warm southern 
shore of France, where even in winter the roses bloom and 
the air is soft and clear. The plot is as sweet and wholesome 
as the sunlight, ending happily with tho love of Minnie and 
Raymond in the blossoming fields of April. Mrs. Dale’s 
transiation is always charming, and renders to perfection the 
delicate poetic beauty of the original. 

Philadelphia Ledger, 


le an’ Methuselar and Other Episodes. By Harriet 
Ford. With a frontispiece. 84 pp. 1I2mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 


Nine sketches of Miss Evelyne Hilliard’s “ repertoire,” 
written by Harriet Ford, have been published in a volume 
bearing the title “ Me an’ Methuselar.” They are as bright 
as army buttons and as pleasant in the memory as the days 
of our youth. N. Y. World. 


Memories of the [Manse. Glimpses of Scottish Life 
and Character. By Anne Breadalbane Illustrated. Cosy 
Corner series. 121 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 


Miss Polly Lopp and Other Stories. 
With a frontispiece. The Enterprise series. 
I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


By Opie Read. 
247 Pp- 


Moody’s Lodging House and Other Tenement 
Sketches. By Alvan Francis Sanborn. 175 pp. 
12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 


Mr. Sanborn, jaded by the social pressure and assertive 
intellectuality of Beacon Street and the Back Bay, had his 
hair chopped closely, shaved his mustache, grew a three 
days’ beard, donned soiled and torn clothes, drank some 
cheap whisky, filled his clay pipe with bad tobacco, and 
went forth in search of variety. He found it. He was a 
tramp among tramps in “‘ lodging houses’; he was covered 
with vermin, and the odor of vicious poverty was upon him. 
All these things Mr. Sanborn had a perfect right to do, and 
if he found in them the relief he sought from the well-under- 
stood boredom of one limited circle of Boston social life he 
ought to have been satisfied. It was too bad for him ‘o rush 
into print. He has no story to tell worth telling. That 
tramps and beggars are irreclaimable is an old story. That 
the best-conceived charities sometimes do as much evil as 
good is a well-known fact. Mr. Sanborn solves no problem, 
throws no light on dark places. But, like others in a set of 
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Boston “ social reformers,’’ he revels in filth. He mention® 


an oath he heard in a tramps’ lodging house which he doe 
not think fit to print. It is strange that he was so affected- 
It seems to the reader he prints frankly everything he heard- 
He uses oaths not often printed. There are passages (on 
page 25 and pages 78-81, for instance) that are simply nau- 
seating. This is what some folks call * truth’’—to crawl 
into a gutter and hold up a handful of its filth into the faces 
of the passers-by. There is literary value in Nevinson’s 
sketches of low cockney life and Sullivan’s New York tene- 
ment sketches, but these pieces of Sanborn’s are merely 
brutal. XN. Y. Times. 


Mrs. Tregaskiss. A Novel of Anglo-Australian Life. 
By Mrs. Campbell-Praed, author of “Outlaw and Law- 
maker,”’ etc. Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
40I pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


“Mrs. Tregaskiss,” is a story of Anglo-Australian life, 
and, therefore, takes us into fields which are comparatively 
new. Mrs. Campbell-Praed is never dull, but, on the con- 
trary, rises at times to the strongly dramatic. The plot is 
well conceived, and its development has been conducted 
with skill. While not a great book, it will help you to pass 
a pleasant afternoon, and when you have finished you will 
by no means be sorry. N.Y. Herald. 


By C. Emma Cheney, 


” 


Number 49 Tinkham Street, 
author of ** Young Folk’s History of the Civil War. 
267 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


“ Number 49 Tinkhkam Street” describes the working of a 
Christian social settlement, and shows the benefit to society 
of a mingling of the poor and ignorant with Christian men 
and women of education and refinement. 

NV. Y. Home Journal. 


Oakleigh. By Ellen Douglas Deland. Illustrated. 233 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Ellen Douglas Deland's story, “Oakleigh,” is addressed 
to a class of readers who are too mature to be called juvenile 
readers, but who are not mature enough to enter the world 
portrayed in the novels written foradults. The story moves 
to Philadelphia. Some Quaxers are introduced who say 
“verily ”’ and “ stipend,”’ and other words that Quakers are 
no more familiar with than other people. The story is a 
wholesome one and possesses much interest. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Old Mr. Tredgold. A Story of Two Sisters. By Mrs. 
M. O. W. Oliphant, author of ‘Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” etc. 452 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


The two sisters were Kate and Stella, daughters of the 
very wealthy Mr. Tredgold, who idolized Stella, the younger 
one, and was indifferent to Kate, the older, Stella’s disposi- 
tion, naturally selfish, was made more intensely so by the 
fond indulgence and adoration of her father. He was sur- 
prised and shocked when he learned that she was deter- 
mined to marry a poor English army officer, and he was 
angry beyond measure when he found that she had secretly 
married her lover and had eloped with him to India. Yet, 
when he died, he left by will his wealth to Stella who had 
disobeyed him, and had never manifested filial affection, and 
disinherited Kate, who was kind and affectionate, and in 
every way worthy of his confidence and love. It is an 
instance of parental partiality which is too often seen in 
domestic life, where one child almost monopolizes the 
favorof the parent. This is particularly offensive when that 
child is ungrateful and unworthy. Poor Kate had resolved, 
if the fortune came to herself and her sister was discarded, 
to share equally with her the inherited wealth. But Stella, 
with a selfishness that was not only unreasonable, but appar- 
ently even unnatural, would not part with a dollar of her 
undeserved bequest for the benefit of her repudiated sister. 

N. Y. Home Journal. 
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Our [utual Friend. By Charles Dickens. With forty 
illustrations by Marcus Stone. A reprint of the edition 
corrected by the author in 1869. With an introduction, 
biographical and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens, 
the younger. 788 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 92 
cents. 


This is a reprint of the edition of Dickens’ work, corrected 
by the author, in 1869. It is in good type and contains forty 
illustrations by Marcus Stone, so familiar to all readers of 
Dickens. 


Out of Bohemia. A Story of Paris Student-Life. By 
Gertrude Christian Fosdick.  [Illustrated. 236 pp. 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents, 


“ Trilby”’ has thrown a glamor over all Paris art students’ 
life and such stories as ‘“* Out of Bohemia,” which tells how 
an American girl’s unconventionality almost ruined her but 
who succeeded finally in wedding the man she loved, although 
one suicide and another broken heart is more or less laid to 
her account. 


Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone. (Poul og 
Virginie under nordlig Bredde.) From the Danish of 
Holger Drachmann. 208 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 


People We Pass. Stories of Life among the Masses ot 
New York City. By Julian Ralph. Illustrated, 209 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


These stories, collected from Harper's Magazine, contain 
some of the best work for which Mr. Ralph has been respon- 
sible. He has real observation and knowledge of the people 
he writes about, and real sentiment without mawkishness. 
Let anyone who thinks otherwise read the story of “ Dutch 
Kitty’s White Slippers.” Philadelphia Times. 


Red Men and White. 
by Frederick Remington. 
mail, $1.22. 


By Owen Wister. Illustrated 
280 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 


No one can doubt for a moment the intense realism of 
these stories of the plains. Some of the most realistic pas- 
sages are at the same time the most awful, and sometimes the 
narrative stops little short of the hideous, in its fidelity to 
unpleasant truth. The scenes, the incidents, and the char- 
acters are well worthy of preservation, on the whole, and it 
is well that somebody thinks of this, for they are already 
numbered among the “ passing things of our day and gener- 
ation. With such an artist as Remington, and so apt a word 
painter as Wister, among us, we shall not be permitted to 
forget how the frontiersmen of yesterday looked and spoke 
and acted. Wister and Remington both know a cow-boy 
when they see one—and that isn’t often these days. 

Review of Reviews. 


Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. By Hamlin Garland. 
403 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 

The man or woman who does not feel happier and better 
for having read Hamlin Garland’s novel “ Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly,” is not to be envied. A simpler tale, with less of 
what ordinary writers would deem effective dramatic situa- 
tions, could hardly be devised, yet it fascinates interest 
throughout solely by its inherent merit of true and pure 
human sympathy for humanity. It is the narrative of a girl’s 
life from infancy to marriage, and not even Balzac has shown 
keener and more delicate perception and finer analytic power 
in psychologic study than it contains. Thoroughly western 
in characters, scenes and tone, it is such a presentment as 
any good American may take just pride in for its portrayal of 
typical Americans, progressive, earnest, honest and clean- 
minded beings, whose presence comes to one’s consciousness 
as a breeze of pure, fresh mountain air. To minds disgusted 
and enervated by the febrile unrealities of English fiction, 
the lusts of Lord This and the shames of Lady That, this 
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good, sweet story of “ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly” will be an 
invigorating tonic. N. Y, World. 


Shenandoah. A Story of Sheridan’s Great Ride. A 
Novel, By J. P. Tracy. Illustrated. Clover Series. 
196 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


She’s All the World to Me. By Hall Caine, author, 
of “The Bondsman,’ “The Deemster,” etc. The 
Enterprise series. 225 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 17 cents. 


Without being so strong as either “The Bondsman” or 
“ The Deemster,”’ Hall Caine’s “ She All the World to Me,”’ 
is an excellent story, one which is only surpassed in its 
fiercely emotional depiction of Manx life by the second work 
mentioned. Mona Cregeen is a beautiful character, much 
too good for the weak Christian Balladhoo, who is her lover, 
and it is to be distinctly regretted that the author did not see 
his way clear to sacrificing him among the smugglers and 
bestowing her on poor, loyal-hearted Danny. 
N. Y. World. 


Ships by Day. A Novel. By Edwin A. Wyman, Ph. 
D.. D.D.,, author of “ Acquaintance with God,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 451 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


$1.05. 


Sinners Twain. A Romance of the Great Lone Land. 
By John Mackie, author of “ The Devil’s Playground.” 
Illustrated by A. Hencke. 193 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents. 


“Sinners Twain” is the title of a romance of the Cana- 
dian Northwest by John Mackie. It is a spirited story of 
adventure and love, which concludes happily with the Union 
of the heroine, Marie St. Denis, and Harry Yorke, a dashing 
and worthy young fellow. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Slain by the Doones and Other Stories. 
D. Blackmore, author of “ Lorna Doone,’”’ 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


By R. 
244 pp. 


Readers of “Lorna Doone” will welcome gladly this 
collection of short tales by the author of that romance. 
There are four of them, all about Devon, and the downs, 
and all imbued with the poetic charm that distinguishes 
Blackmore’s best work. The first takes us back to Lorna’s 
times, and tells us how Sylvia Ford, whose father was a 
brave soldier under Prince Rupert, an exile under Cromwell, 
and an ill-treated patriot when the gay young King came 
into his rights, grew up, and thrived, and was loved for her 
goodness and beauty in a Devonshire forest. Her father 
was killed by the Doones, but it was his own fault, for it was 
clearly his quarrel, and he killed one of them first. Carver 
and Charlie and the Councilor are in the tale, and there is a 
mention of Lorna’s eyes; while stout John Ridd is seen 
again as a defender of womankind. The story is slight and 
even vague, but it is well told. The same description applies 
to the other three. They are pleasing tales to read, and they 
have, of course, a distinct literary value. N. Y. Times. 


By Mrs. J. Gladwyn 
216 pp. I2mo, 


Some Unconventional People. 
Jebb, author of “ A Strange Career.” 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


The Adventures of Uncle Jeremiah in the South. 
With the Celebration at Chickamauga and the Sights 
and Scenes of the Atlanta Exposition. By C. M. 
Stevans, author of “‘ Uncle Jeremiah and Family at the 
World’s Fair.’’ Illustrated. The Enterprise series. 
238 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


Contains scenes from negro life and sketches of typical 
country people, accounts of visits to battlefields and the great 
cities, opinions and observations exchanged, sundry love- 
affairs and startling adventures. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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By George Meredith. In 


The Amazing Marriage. 
I2mo, $1.90; by mail, 


two volumes, 316, 330 pp. 
$2.09. 


See review. 


The Big Bow Ilystery. By I. Zangwill, author of “‘ The 
Master,” etc. Globe Library. 243 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

It is not oftem that an author can criticise his own work 
justly and fairly, yet Mr. Zangwill’s criticism of his book, 
“The Big Bow Mystery,” is not only just and fair, but the 
publishers have done well to put it in the form of an intro- 
duction. When Mr. Zangwill says that it seems to him “an 
excellent murder story, as murder stories go,” and that, while 
sensational as the most of them, “ it contains more humor and 
character creation than the best,’’ he tells the exact truth. 

N.Y. World. 


The Black Lamb. By Anna Robeson Brown, author of 
“Alain of Halfdene,” etc. 322 pp. 12mo, $1.25, 
postpaid. 

This story oscillates between England and America, and 
follows the fortunes of two young fellows, giants in stature, 
who are early thrown on the world with little means of sup- 
port. They carve out their fortunes as Stevenson’s charac- 
ters do, by pluck and readiness of invention and by standing 
stoutly by each other. It is a book of ceaseless activity, and 
should be read in the firelight of a peaceful hearthside whose 
tranquility would give zest to the changes of fortune which 
overtake the comrades. 


The British Barbarians, A Hill-Top novel. By Grant 
Allen, author of “« The Woman Who Did,” etc. 281 pp. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Every reader is requested, in large type, to read the intro- 
duction to Mr. Allen’s novel. This must be disinterested 
advice from author to reader, since, if this introduction be 
got through with, there will be small desire left for the novel 
itself. Preaching of theories is Mr. Allen’s strong point, 
and he is at his best, as well as at his worst, tedious in this 
assemblage of unwholesome Barbarians, 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Brotherhood of the Coast. By David Lawson 
Johnstone, author of “ The Rebel Commodore,” “ The 
Paradise of the North,” etc. With twenty-one illustra- 
tions by W. Boucher. 411 pp. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

The earlier portion of **‘ The Brotherhood of the Coast”’ 
is somewhat labored and slow, but when the author gets his 
characters among the buccaneers of the Spanish Main events 
occur rapidly and with as much vigor as the most confirmed 
lover of the melodramatic could desire. Plot and counter- 
plot, stratagem and hair-breadth escape, battle, wreck, fire, 
torture, sudden death and surprise, fairly jostle each other. 

N.Y. World. 


The Brown Ambassador. A Story of the Three Days’ 
Moon. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 197 pp. I2mo, gO cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

“The Brown Ambassador” is a cheery, wholesome 
juvenile story of English life. Donald Cameron, the hero, 
is a brave little lad, and Constance and Fenella are charm- 
ing and unaffected girls. But Tip, the talking dog, is the 
most surprising and kindly of canines, and his Socratic wis- 
dom is a delightful feature of this sprightly book. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Country Doctor. (Le Médecin De Campagne.) 
By H. De Balzac. Translated by Ellen Marriage. The 
Enterprise series. 296 pp.: I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 17 cents, 

The current volume of Mr. Saintsbury’s delightful edition 
of Balzac’s novels is one of the most remarkable of the 
series; at least, as Mr. Saintsbury points out in his preface, 
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it was the one in which the author felt the greatest interest. 
The three etchings, contributed by Mr. W. Boucher, are ex- 
ceedingly well executed, and the first two at any rate are 
quite worth framing. London Bookseller, 


The Cup of Trembling and Other Stories. By Mary 
Hallock Foote, author of ‘The Chosen Valley.” 
273 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Ian Maclaren. 
366 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The author has embodied in his latest work ten stories of 
Scottish village life, and revived for us many of the charac- 
ters which gave to the “ Bonnie Brier Bush ’’ its phenomenal 
popularity. At first view, nothing could seem more barren 
of romance than an ugly Scotch peasant town, with its dull, 
constricted life, and a certain unloveliness of character which 
obtains among its inhabitants. One would as quickly look 
for the rose to bloom in the ice of the Arctic regions, But 
Watson has gone there for the pathos and the humor of his. 
tales, and he has found both. He has studied these farmers 
and their wives and children with fine sympathy and insight ; 
he has wandered over their high places, penetrated their 
glens and threaded the gloomy belts of their moors. And 
what seems to the alien but an unlovely waste or a sheer 
desolation he has clothed with a charm that has literally led 
captive multitudinous hearts on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In the hands of Ian Maclaren, the grim, evasive humor 
of these peasants becomes kindly and tender, and their 
awful jargon sweet and beautiful. One finds that, after 
all, beneath the impassive front and unsympathetic ex- 
terior of Drumtochty there beat brave and loyal hearts, ready 
for large and enthusiastic sacrifice when occasion demands 
it. Of the ‘‘ Days of Auld Lang Syne” stories we com- 
mend especially the one in five chapters entitled ‘‘ For Con- 
science Sake,” which, although immeasurably inferior to 
“ A Doctor of the Old School,’’ is exquisitely pathetic. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Deemster. A Romance. By Hall Caine, author 
of “ The Shadow of a Crime,” “ The Bondman,” etc. 
Illustrated by H. M. Walcott. 361 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

This fascinating and powerful Manxland romance in good 
type and well illustrated makes an attractive volume for 
the admirers of that novelist whose ,honors are not confined 
to his own writing. 


The Desire of the Moth. By Capel Vane. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


350 pp. 


Capel Vane is probably a lady, if we may judge from her 
interest in dress. Her plot is simple. Given a lovely and 
bewitching Italian girl of eighteen, who marries a fine old 
squire of sixty, and given a neighboring lord of fascinating 
parts, what will the consequences be? The consequences 
are as usual— 


What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man ? 


But they are of a rather melodramatic depth in shadow. 
Miss Braddon has one novel not unlike this, but in Miss 
Braddon’s book the heroine, to the admiration of mankind, 
eloped from a ball in her wedding dress, with no other 
trousseau. Things are ordered better in “ The Desire of 
the Moth,” and the heroine is really rather an affecting and 
beguiling little culprit. The badinage is not so heavy as in 
most novels, the author is not unfamiliar with the kind of 
life led by her characters, the passion of guilty love is agree- 
ably delineated, and the expression “as proud as a whole 
box of matches” is a distinct advance on the familiar “ as 
proud as Lucifer.’”’ The landscape is very fairly described, 
and, though the fascinating peer’s conduct during his illegal 
honeymoon seems out of character, stil] the novel is far from 
a bad specimen of novels written in accordance with its 
formula, Nevertheless it is unusual to speak of a man as a 
debutante; béte, however, is allowed to be moire in “ The 
Desire of the Moth.” London Times. 





BOOK 


The Doom of the Holy City. Christ and Cesar. By 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer, author of “ A Knight of Faith,” 
etc. 386 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04 


The announced aim of the author of this volume is to 
make realistic the wondrous and divine life of the Saviour, 
and the plan followed is in the form of a narrative on the 
familiar lines of “ Ben Hur” and Bulwers’ ‘ Last Days 
of Pompeii,” the effort under discussion treating more inti- 
mately than Wallace’s book the scenes of the Saviour’s 
earthly sojourn. Accepted historical data is observed with 
fidelity and the writer’s deductions form incontrovertible 
evidence of the truth of the Biblical account, A strong story, 
well written and dedicated by permission to Right Hon. 
William E. Gladstone, is presented. 

Young Men's Era. 


The Echo Club. By Bayard Taylor. With a prologue 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. Fly Leaves series. 196 pp. 
16mo, leather, $1.35; by mail, $1.39. 


The ‘Echo Club’’ is one of the best of Bayard Taylor’s 
many clever performances. His bur!esque of Browning is 
so good that it would be difficult to tell the original and the 
imitation apart, Equally successful are his serio-comic re- 
productions of Whittier's New England balladry, and of the 
grave didactic manner of Longfellow, of which, however, 
he did not print the most characteristic. One of the features 
of this new edition of the “‘ Echo Club” is a prologue by 
Richard H. Stoddard, who describes the way in which he 
made the acquaintances of Taylor, in the young manhood of 
both, what his friendship was to him, and the circumstances 
under which the writing of these merry mockings began in 
the rooms of both, and how they were continued at later 
intervals, with the assistance of Fitz James O’Brien and of 
others who have since joined the great majority. 


Philadelphia Press. 


The Gods Give My Donkey Wings. By Angus Evan 
Abbott. Carnation series. 135 pp. 12mo, $1.00 post- 
paid. 


The Gypsy Christ and Other Tales, By William 
Sharp. Carnation series. 282 pp. I2mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 


William Sharp’s stories suggest the literary workman who 
is past master at the craft. There is a keenness of touch 
about his stories and a sharpness of view that make his 
narratives stand out in higit relief. The stories are all inter- 
esting and entertaining and at times are more than that. 


The Haunted Pool (La Mare au Diable), From the 
French of George Sand. By Frank Hunter Potter. IIl- 
ustrated with fourteen etchings by Rudaux. 180 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


The Heart of Old Hickory and Other Stories of 
Tennessee. By Will Alien Dromgoole. With pre- 
face by B. O. Flower. With a portrait. 208 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Will Allen Dromgoole is the masculine variation of the 
real name of the feminine author of “ The Heart of Old 
Hickory ’’ and other stories of Tennessee. One of these 
stories “ Fiddling His Way to Fame”’ is a monologue in 
mountain dialect, the speaker being at once recognized as 
Governor Taylor of Tennessee. ‘“ The Heart of Old Hick- 
ory’’ also depicts the Governor’s struggle between his love 
of humanity and the criticism by his political opponents of 
his pardons of convicted criminals, ‘The stories are strong 
in sentiment, full of local color and readable. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Hidden Faith. An occult story of the period. By 
Alwyn M. Thurber. 294 pp. 12mo, $1.25. postpaid. 


“ The Hidden Faith ” is a straightforward book adapted 
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to the very day in which we live. Stories of this nature are 
generally vague, but this one is plain and to the point. Its 
scenes are laid in an Armenian city, which teems with life 
and moral death. It is not an exposition of startling rumors, 
but a statement of manifest truths, and in this way the 
author has endeavored to combine both use and utility in a 
happy union, Philadelphia Press, 


The Invisible Playmate. A Story of the Unseen. With 
appendices. By William Canton, author of “ A Love 
Epic, and Other Poems.” 95 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 


“The Invisible Playmate” is a story somewhat in the 
manner of the French conte, suggesting a father’s growing 
love for his girl child, his shock at her death and just 
previous to that his discovery that the child during her brief 
life had seemed to see and care for a baby sister who had 
died in infancy nine years before the second child’s birth, 
Andrew Lang, we believe, has been greatly impressed with 
this story, to fully appreciate which demands more than 
spiritual faith, a belief in the supernatural. There are pub- 
lished in the little book some children’s verses and sketches. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, 


The King of Andaman. A Saviour of Society. By 
J Maclaren Cobban, author of “ A Reverend Gentle- 
man,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
342 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Although the scene of Mr. Maclaren Cobban’s delightful 
story is laid in modern Scotland, and his dramatis persone 
with few exceptions come of simple rather than gentle blood, 
there is little of the “ kailyard”’ atmosphere in his pages, 
and the dialect is used with a discretion which will be appre- 
ciated by all Southron readers, The author’s previous work 
had prepared us for vigorous narrative and picturesque 
characterization, but “The King of Andaman ’”’ has trans- 
cended our rosiest expectations. If only for the brilliant 
portraits of “the Maiste:’’—a sort of modern Parsifal of 
industrialism—and his false friend Fergus O’Rhea, en- 
Chartist and adventurer, the book deserves to be read and 
remembered. The sketches of the Chartist movement are 
wonderfully vivid and engrossing, while the whole episode 
of James Hutcheon’s fantastic yet noble scheme of trans- 
planting his poor friends to the Happy Isles of the Southern 
seas is handled with wonderful spirit and sympathy. The 
womenfolk are less convincing, but the little boy Hamish 
McCree is a most touching and fascinating figure. The 
chapter headed “ The Adventures of Hamish’s Penny,” 
which sets forth how the little fellow, on the strength of the 
present of that humble coin, rushed off by himself to see 
life in a neighbouring town, is quite a masterpiece. ‘‘ The 
King of Andaman,” in short, is a book which does credit no 
less to the heart than the head of its author. 

London Athenaum. 


The Master of the [usicians. A Story of Handel’s 
days. By Emma Marshall, author of “The White 
King’s Daughter,” etc. With illustrations by A. Ansted. 
338 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


‘“‘ The Master of the Musicians” in Mrs. Marshall’s book 
of that name is no less a person than George Frederick 
Handel, and Mrs. Marshall supplies a noble picture of the 
great man, especially dwelling on him as a benefactor of the 
Foundling Hospital. The scene opens on a bitter night of 
north-east wind in Lamb's Conduit Field, at the gate of 
Capt. Coram’s House of Refuge, when little Pearl, after- 
wards to be Handel’s pet and favorite, is brought in and left 
as a foundling. We hear further on of Pearl’s_par- 
entage, and more than one love story is woven in with the 
story of the music; but by far the most attractive part of the 
book is that which deals with Handel himself. The pictures 
are excellent, the frontispiece being a reproduction of an 


engraving by Faber after Hudson’s portrait of the musician. 
London Atheneum. 
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The Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain and Other 
Stories. By Charles Egbert Craddock, author of 
“In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 279 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“The Mystery of Witch-face Mountain,” thuugh not 
remarkable for either originality or humor, is a sufficiently 
accurate description of life in any rural district. The story 
depends principally for its interest upon dialect and collo- 
quial idioms, which Mr. Craddock has a facility for turning 
to the best advantage. There are two other tales in the 
book, one of which, the “ Blue Ribbon at the County Fair,” 


gives a capital illustration of a jumping contest. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The One Who Looked On. 
of “ Into the Highways and Hedges. 
go cents; by mail, gg cents. 


By F. F. Montrésor, author 
215 pp. 1I2mo, 


Miss Montrésor’s new book is a quiet, unconventional 
romance told, as the title indicates, by the one who “looked 
on.” The romance, however, is really the least important 
part of the book; the reader’s interest is mainly centered in 
the rebellious young orphan, Charlie, who thinks it his duty 
to hate his guardian, Sir Charles Bargreave, a celebrated 
barrister. The boy is won over at length, and about the 
same time the story comes to an end with the death of Sir 
Charles's invalid lady love. Miss Montrésor’s story is short, 
but contains some clever characterization and is brightly 
written, London Publishers’ Circular. 


The Red Cockade. A novel. 


author of ‘‘ A Gentleman of France,’ etc. 
394 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


That the public have already become familiar with “ The 
Red Cockade,” will hardly militate against its selling well, 
for the story is one that most judicious persons will like to 
read continuously instead of in the jerky and unsatisfactory 
week-to-week fashion, and it is one worthy of a permanent 
place in the library. It will be scarcely more than its due 
to say that this will always rank among Weyman’s best 
work. In the troublous times of 1789 in France its action 
is laid, and with marvellous skill the author has delineated 
the most striking types of men and women who made the 
Revolution so terrible. The fatuous pride and egotism of 
the nobles, the savage vengefulness of the peasants, the 
bigoted frenzy of the priesthood and the astounding vicissi- 
tudes of fortune that befell plain men who were loth to take 
sides are very vividly presented and make a most fascinating 
story. N.Y. World. 


By Stanley J. Weyman, 
Illustrated. 


The Sheik’s White Slave. Being an account of the 
Unravelling of the Mysteries of the Temple of Djaramos, 
the City of the Desert. By Raymond Raife. Illustra- 
ted. 320 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


This romance of adventure will be appreciated by all who 
care for tales full of action and incident, of moving accidents 
and hairbreadth ’scapes. Tom Inglis was a young English- 
man living quietly with his uncle on the coast of Arabia, 
when a pleasant variety was offered by the chance of going 
to warn a distant village of the approach of slave-raiding 
Arabs. In high spirits Tom and a couple of companions 
went off, but on the very night of their arrival the village 
was raided, and Tom was carried off and became a slave of 
the great Sheik, Rabel-Kander. His experiences form a 
very thrilling romance as here described by Mr. Raymond 
Raife. All lovers of the adventurous may be recommended 
to read the book. London Publishers Circular, 


The Shield of The Fleur-De-Lis. A novel. By Con- 
stance Goddard DuBois,. author of “ Columbus and 
Beatriz,” “ Martha Corey,” etc. 346 pp. With appen- 
dix. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 


The stirring times of the illustrious Jeanne d’Arc are well 
portrayed in this story. The renown of the great French 
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woman is possibly greater now than it has been at any time 
since her death, and, if only for this reason, any book which 
treats of her personality and her marvellous career is sure to 
attract many readers. In “ The Shield of the Fleur de- Lis’’ 
there are some strong characters and the story is told with 
considerable skill and animation. N. Y. Herald. 


The Sister of a Saint, and Other Stories. 
Ellery Channing. Carnation series. 261 pp. 
80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


By Grace 
12mo, 


Four of these dainty stories, daintily printed and daintily 
bound treat of Italian life, one has the New England colo. 
nial atmosphere and the sixth is Mexican. They are all 
ciever episodal delineations and are well worth perusal. 


The Snows of Yester-Year. A novel. By Wilbertine 


Teters. 244 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 


A young couple, both consumptive, are ending their days 
in the mountains of Colorado. The woman is specially 
gifted, well-read, and a fearless thinker upon her own condi- 
tion, religion, etc. She has a girl friend with her who idol- 
izes her, with whom the dying husband falls in love. The 
story is harrowing and the death of both husband and wife 
solves the complications. Publishers Weekly. 


The Story of the Indian. By George Bird Grinnell, 

* author of “* Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” etc. 
Illustrated. Story of the West series. 270 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail. $1 24. 


“The Story of the Indian,” a very attractive book which 
presents an admirably graphic picture of the actual Indian, 
whose home life, religious observances, amusements, together 
with the various phases of his devotion to war and the 
chase, and finally the effects of encroaching civilization, are 
delineated with a certainty and an absence of sentimentalism 
or hostile prejudice that impart a peculiar distinction to this 
eloquent story of a passing life. Mr. Grinnell, who is an 
adopted chief of the Pawnees and also of the Blackfeet, has 
written from actual personal observation and experience. 
His book, which is handsomely illustrated, is the first volume 
in the “Story of the West Series.”’ published by D Apple- 
ton & Co. (New York), which will present types like the 
Indian, cowboy, soldier, miner and others who have been 
characteristic of the development of the West. 

Philadelphia Press, 


By Edwin Lester Arnold, author of 
295 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; 


The Story of Ulla. 
‘* Phra, the Phoenician,” etc. 
by mail, $1.05. 


“ The Story of Ulla,” which gives its name to, and is the 
first of these batch of short stories completes the impression 
of distinction. ‘ Ulla” is remarkable in itself, and is, per- 
haps, the best as well as the first of these stories. “ The 
Vengeance ot Dungarvan”’ follows. It is also fine, strong, 
and vividly presented. The most successful of the ten are 
those placed in times remote from the present. Mr. Arnold 
can write well of primitive, elemental passions and persons. 
He has his share of that rare and almost indescrinable power 
that enables a few writers to reproduce the past by really 
putting their own personality into it. In his first two stories 
he shows this power to a considerable extent. His is at 
times a weird fancy, and his vocabularly is well fitted to help 
his effects. ‘‘ A Dreadful Night ”’ shows it, though the style 
of this particular story is slightly cheap and * piled up.” 
The word “ wicked” specially tempts him. He knows well 
how to employ it as a rule, though signs of its abuse are not 
wanting in places. His descriptions of wild seas and 
strange landscapes are excellent. So are his stirring battles 
and hand-to-hand combats. Some of the stories—we shall 
not particularize—are so inferior in quality to the rest that 
we can only explain their presence as make-weights. Part 
of Mr. Arnold’s success in giving the effects he desires 
seems to lie in his seldom using even one word, much less 
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handling any idea, that might destroy the congruity or the 
illusions of distance and unfamiliarity he has been able to 
create. London Atheneum. 


The Surgeon of Gaster Fell. By A. Conan Doyle, 
author of “ A Study in Scarlet,’ etc. American series, 
176 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


The Temptation of Katharine Gray. By Mary Lowe 
Dickinson.. With a frontispiece, 380 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1 27. 


“The essential element of reality and vitality,’? which 
Mary Lowe Dickinson hopes the reader will find in her 
book, is strong enough to beguile us into a careful and inter- 
ested reading of it. It is the story of a woman in ordinary 
every-day life who yields to a temptation because of her love 
for her child—the question as to which is the greater love, 
that which does evil that good may come to the beloved or that 
which simply suffers and endures, then becomes the theme 
of this story. Most women know the temptation to the first 
course, and not all of them realize the blighting results of 
yielding—a result which sets its mark upon every side of 
their nature. It is a pathetic story and as wholesome as sad, 
and its mission will be the saying of more persuasive word 
as to the folly of a life work founded on any superstructure 
except that of absolute adherance to “ whatsoever things are 
true.” Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Three Imposters; or, The Transmutations. 
By Arthur Machen, author of “ The Chronicle of Clem- 
endy,” etc. 215 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents, 


Two men and a woman amuse themselves by reciting the 
most gruesome tales to all who cross their pathway. With- 
out any apparent reason they tell of women saturated with 
oil and set on fire, persons who have disappeared being dis- 
covered as thick black semi-fluids in out-of-the-way places, 
etc., ad ncuseam. Publishers Weekly. 


The Years That the Locust Hath Eaten. By Annie 
E. Holdsworth, author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.”’ 
307 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


A new hand has wrought out ‘* The Years That the Locust 
Hath Eaten,’’ and though as yet an unpracticed hand, the 
story is written with firm expression and distinct originality. 
The story is an old one, as old as the fable of the porcelain 
and the iron pot. It has ever been a favorite one with novel- 
ists, both men and women, the story of ill-assorted lives, 
linked indissolubly. A certain pathos must always lie in 
this situation, and if the author occasionally in the case 
forces this point, is too insistent in her contrasts of char- 
acter, it shall be a fault forgiven to her sincerity and 
tenderness, combined with a lightness of heart and a 
cheerful looking forward to better things. The poor 
little flower-like heroine, bruised and broken under the 
heavy foot of selfishness and poverty, tempted by sorrow and 
assailed by love, wins our love throughout, and the heart 
will be hard, indeed, that is not moved by the closing scene 
in her young life. Miss Holdsworth’s next novel will be 
favorably read because of this one. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tartarin of Tarascon. By Alphonse Daudet. Revised 
translation with photogravure frontispiece and numerous 
illustrations in the text. Faience Edition. 240 pp. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, full gilt side and back, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Our old friend Tartarin reappears with attractions renewed 
both by revision and illustration. Daudet, the creator of 
this rare Gascon, calls him “a marvellous type of the French 
Southerner, in whom is embodied both Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza.” As both these heroes he challenges our 
admiration through the largeness of his valor, his enthusiasms 
and gasconades. He is inimitable from every point of view, 
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and those who have not yet made his acquaintance should 
hasten to do so through means of this beautiful edition. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Thorns and Orange Blossoms. By Charlotte M, 
Braeme, author of “ Dora Thorne,” etc. American 
series. 341 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

This novel is summed up in the words better a wreath of 
orange blossom with thorns than no orange blossoms at all, 
and it tells of the trials and triumphs of Violet Beaton, who 
finally becomes a great lady. 


Under the Lone Star. A Story of Revolution in 
Nicaragua. By Herbert Hayens. With six full-page 
illustrations by W.S. Stacey. 390 pp. 1I2mo, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

This story of revolution in Nicaragua, the scene of which 
is laid in the fifty’s is full of the regular adventurous inci- 
dents which make life at all times so stirring in the Latin 
republic of America where the people have a way of wak- 
ing up in the morning and asking, “ Who is President to- 
day!” It details the adventures of an Englishman, one 
Colin Foster, has much local color and is as thick with bat- 
tles and warlike engagements as the most belligerent could 
wish for. 


Under the Shadow of Etna. 
Italian of Giovanni Verga. 
Illustrated. 178 pp. 
cents. 

Contents : ‘“* How Peppa Loved Gramigna”’; “ Jell, the 

Shepherd”’; “Rustic chivalry (Cavalleria Rusticana)”’ ; 

‘La Lupa”; “ The Story of the St. Joseph’s Ass”; “ The 


Sicilian Stories from the 
By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 


Bereaved. Publishers’ Weekly. 
‘* Vic.’? The Autobiography of a Fox-Terrier, By Marie 
More Marsh. LIllustrated, 184 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 


by mail, 86 cents. 


An amusing little story, it depicts with sufficient proba- 
bility a dog’s view of life, and the emotions which he feels 
during his chequered career. If for nothing else, it is at 
least useful as a means of awakening sympathy and consid- 
eration for the kindly unselfish friend of man. 

Philadelphia Press. 


A New SERIES OF ROMANCES. 

By Alexandre Dumas. 
Ascanio. 
trated. 


Black. The Story of a Dog. 
With a frontispiece. 400 pp. 


$1.23. 


The War of Women. 
volumes. 370, 315 pp. 


By Alexandre Dumas, In two volumes. Illus- 
288, 329 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.35. 


By Alexandre Dumas. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 


By Alexandre Dumas, In two 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.34. 


Tales of the Caucasus. The Ball of Snow and Sulta- 
netta. By Alexandre Dumas. With a frontispiece. 
355 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

These volumes are uniform, provided with frontispieces, 
and are all attractively bound. The scene of “ Ascanio,” 
the first story of the series, is France, although some chap- 
ters are devoted to “Benvenuto Cellini’s’’ adventures in 
Italy; the period is the reign of Francis I. One of the lead- 
ing historical characters is the famous Duchess d’Etampes. 
“The War of Women” deals with events in the War of the 
Fronde, and the scene of the romance is Bordeaux. Among 
the principal historical personages introduced are the Prin- 
cess de Conde, Duc d’Epernon, Rochefoucauld, the Maxi- 
mist, etc. In “Black: the Story of a Dog,” the author 


chose a new field anda new theme. It may well rank among 
his best works, although not strictly speaking an historical 
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romance. The period is the earlier portion of the present 
century, and the scenes are laid in France and Tahiti. From 
“fresh fields and pastures new’? Dumas gathered the 
material of the two romances united under the title of 
‘Tales of the Caucasus.”” The scenes and characters are 
as vividly Oriental as those of his historical novels are 
French. Philadelphia Press. 


MIS.ELLANEOUS. 


Bookbinders Old and New. Notes of a Book-Lover. 
With an account of the Grolier Club of New York. 
By Brander Matthews. Illustrated. 342 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.87. 

See review. 


Chatterbox, Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. 412 pp. 
Quarto, 75 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


“ Chatterbox ”’ has been coming for many years, and still 
the little ones never tire of it, and possibly never will. So 
here it is again in quite as neat form as were the old ones, 
with colored prints and wood-cuts. You begin with “ Shut- 
tlecock in China’ and you end with “ Tilting on the Ice,”’ 
and between these two pictures and stories what may there 
not be expected ? NV. Y. Times. 


Life and Love. By Margaret Warner Morley, author of 
“A Song of Life,’’ etc. Illustrated by the author. 
214 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The central idea of this book, an idea that permeates it 
through and through, is that life is based upon love—that 
love is “the great continuer of life.” The sex instinct, the 
instinct of reproduction, is discussed as one of the beautiful 
and sublime forces of nature, as beautiful and pure in its 
operation, when not perverted, as is any other of nature’s 
manifestations or functions. The metamorphosis and repro- 
duction of insects, the part that insects play in the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers, and the provisions for the continuance of 
bird and animal life are described in a manner that admirably 
combines tact and prudence with truth. The story is simply, 
candidly and impressively told. ‘ Love glorifies mind and 
heart and spirit, it chastens the lower or mere physical im- 
pulses, it strips man of his clinging inheritances from the 
less exalted earth life.” The book is one to be given a 
place where both old and young shall have free access 
to it. Public Opinion, 


Pioneer Work in Opening the [Medical Profession 
to Women. Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, author of ‘‘The Moral Education of 
the Young,” etc. 365 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.14. 

Geneva (N. Y.) was the first university to open its doors 
toa woman medical student, and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
evidently has a kindly recollection of her student time there, 
which began in the autumn of 1847. The most interesting 
portion of the book is contained in the numerous extracts 
from diaries and contemporary letters—letters eminently 
readable. After receiving her degree she went to Paris, 
where she entered La Maternité in the summer of 49 ; in 

*50ishe was studying at Bartholomew’s, and the next year she 

Started practical work in New York. We gather from this 

record that the first woman doctor was more caught by the 

‘social or human aspect of her work than the scientific. 

London Saturday Review. 


St. Nicholas. An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 
Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Volume XXII, 
November, 1894, to October, 1895. In two parts, 
bound in red and gilt cloth. 1056 pages. Quarto, $3.50, 

The St. Nicholas Magazine, published by The Century 

Company, is nuw ready in the two bound volumes for the 

last year. St. Nicholas is not only interesting, but it has 

exercised a formative influence on the boys and girls of the 

United States. It seeks for contributors those who best 

know how to write for young readers. It has its stories, its 
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As for 
fairy stories, there can be none more delightful than those 
St. Nicholas presents. Then, too, there is a wealth of pictures. 

N.Y. Times. 


verses, and the editor consults all tastes and all ages. 


The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Citizen. 
By Simon Wolf. Edited by Louis Edward Levy. 
With a frontispiece. 576 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.26. 


“The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Citizen’? is 
an eloquent and convincing tribute to the usefulness of the 
Hebrew in American affairs and a worthy attempt to combat 
one of the most obstinate and absurd of prejudices. Mr. 
Wolf’s impelling motive has been to enforce a recognition 
of the Jewish people as a factor in the upbuilding of the 
State. He shows that these people have been unfailing in 
their devotion to the country of their choice. Among the 
contents of this highly suggestive volume are chapters detail- 
ing the services of Jews in the Revolution; in the wars of 
1812, with Mexico, and in the Civil War. These are not 
“ glittering’? generalities—names, rank, special services, and 
an immense amount of detail are given, making as complete 
a showing as any similar record we have, can give. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Book-Hunter in London. Historical and Other 
Studies of Collectors and Collecting. With numerous 

* portraits and illustrations. By W. Roberts, author of 
“The Earlier History of English Bookselling,’ etc. 
333 pp- Indexed. 8vo, $5.00, postpaid. 


See review. 


The Century. Illustrated Magazine. Vol. L. New 
series, Vol. XXVIII. May, 1895, to October, 1895. 
Bound in gilt cloth, 960 pp. Quarto, $2.00, 


The fiftieth volume of The Century Magazine now makes 
its appearance in handsomely bound form. Within the last 
half year there has appeared in the monthly numbers of The 
Century about all that was best in biography, personal remin- 
iscences, travel, fiction, essays, art, and poetry. The many 
notable articles are past enumeration. In an art sense, those 
who have furnished illustrations, or those who have inter- 
preted them, have no equals. The volume is almost a 
library in itself, because it keeps abreast of what is of most 
importance in the world, whether in finance or on the subject 
of political reform. N. Y. Times 


The Pocket Magazine. November, 1895. Number r. 
Volume I. The Castle of Gloom. By A. Conan 
Doyle. The Veteran. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. That Day. By Rudyard Kipling. Story of 
Bishop Johnson. By James L, Ford. A Reverie of 
College Days. By Ik. Marvel. Little French Mary. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Complete in this volume. 
125 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


The stories are all capitally told, and by such eminent 
writers as Conan Doyle, James L. Ford, Sarah O. Jewett 
and “ Ik Marvel.” Rudyard Kipling has written for it one 
of his inimitable ballads, entitled “ That Day.” 

Philadelphia Bulletin 


The Secret of Mankind, With some singular hints 
gathered in the Elsewheres ; or, After-Life, from certain 
eminent personages; as also some brief account of the 
Planet Mercury and of its Institutions. 417 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


This is one of those wonder-books that this age of curious 
research and more curious speculation, such as that of the 
theosophists, is producing. It purports to be the account of 
the discoveries of a disembodied spirit in the way of the 
“secret humanics.’’ As an astral spirit has few limitations, 
the book is therefore free to treat of all subjects under the 
sun, which are not set down in any philosophy, and it does. 
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loliere’s Les Precieuses Ridicules. Edited, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Marshall W. 
Davis, A. B. 162 pp. 12mo 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 
Goethe said he found it necessary for him to read every 
year some plays of Molizre, just as he studied engravings of 
the great Italian masters. This edition of the Precieuses 
Ridicules is so well furnished with elaborate introduction, 
bibliography of Moliere, notes and vocabulary that athorough 
comprehension of the great French writer is at one’s com- 
mand. 


Places and Peoples. 
Luquiens, Ph. D. 
cents, postpaid. 

These selections in French include stories by Dumas, 

Monnier, Hugo, Loti, Scherer, Fromentin, and an essay by 

Faine. They cover an interesting range in style and subject 

and are excellent studies for those reading French with 

facility. 


Edited and annotated by Jules 
French Prose. 213 pp. 12mo, 85 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: 

Fleet Street Eclogues. By John Davidson, author of ‘‘ Sentences 
and Paragraphs.” 

The Paying Guest. By George Gissing. 
“ The Little Huguenot.”’ 

Poems. By Ernest McGaffey. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 

Charlecote; or, the Trial of William Shakespeare. By John Boyd 
Thacher. With illustrations by Charles L. Hinton, Crown 
octavo, printed at the Glllis press, on Japan paper. Edition 
limited to 375 copies. 

Biographical Essays. Being Memorial Sketches of Dean Stanley, 
Dean Alford, Mrs, Duncan Stewart, Paray Le Monial. By Au- 
gustus J. C. Hare. Illustrated with portraits, etc. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century. Contributions 
towards a literary history of the period. Edited by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, LL. D., M. A., English Editor of 74e Bookman and 
The British Weekly, author of ‘ Life of James Macdonell, 
Journalist,’’ etc.; assisted by Thomas J. Wise, author of the 
* Bibliography of John Ruskin.”’ 


16mo, nniform with 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
The Old Town Pump. By Margaret Sidney. 
Money in Politics (revised edition). By J. K. Upton. 
Herbert Gardenell, Jr. By Mrs. S. R. Graham Clark. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 
The Pall Mall Magazine Library. Vol. III. 

Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. By Lieutenant-General Sir 
Evelyn Wood, V.C., etc, With portraits, maps, and plans. 
The Life of Jesus, By Ernest Renan, author of “ History of the 

People of Israel,’”’ ‘‘ The Future of Science.”’ From the twenty- 
third French edition. With notes. Revised and enlarged, 
Nobody’s Fault. By Netta Syrett. Keynotes series, 16mo, cloth. 
Gallery of Antiquities. By Honore de Balzac. 12mo, half Russia. 
The Religion of Hope. By Rev. Philip S. Maxen, author of the 
“ Aim of Life.”’ 16mo, cloth. 
No. 3. Handbook of Arctic Discoveries. 
Greely. 16mo, cloth, gilt. 


R. F. FENNO COMPANY: 
‘‘A Little Wizard.” By Stanley J. Weyman, 
‘“*The Professor’s Experiment.’’ By Mrs, 
Duchess.) 


By General A, W. 


16mo, cloth. 
Hungerford (The 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY : 
Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. 
With portraits, etc. 2 vols. Crown, 8vo. 
The Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Philip A, Bruce, author of “ The Plantation Negro as a Free- 
man,” and Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 

The Child in Primitive Culture and Folk Thought. 
berlain, 

Novels of Charles Dickens, 
r2mo, cloth. New volume. 


By Jules Marcou. 


By A, Cham- 


Macmiitlan’s New Popular Edition, 
The Tale of Two Cities. 


BOOK NEWS. 
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MACMILLAN AND COMPAN Y—Continued : 


Fconomic Classics, Edited by W. J. Ashley. New volume, 
Mercantile System. Being a translation of a chapter from “ Stu- 
dien iiber die wirthschaftliche Politik Friedrich des Grossen,”’ 
By Professor Dr. Gustave Schmoller, Translated by Professor 
W. J. Ashley. 

Macmillian’s Miniature Series. 18mo, paper. 
Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, 

Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. 12mo, paper cover. New volume, 
The Last Touches. By Mrs. Clifford, 

The Life of Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. By Edmund Sheridan Purcell. With portraits, 
2 vols, 

Ecclesiasticus, New volume, A Miscellany, including longer 
compositions, still embodying only isolated observations of life. 
Moulton—The Modern Reader’s Bible. A series of books from 

the sacred Scriptures presented in modern literary form. 

God and the Bible. A Review of Objections to “‘ Literature and 
Dogma,” 12mo, cloth. 

St. Paul and Protestantism, Last Essays on Church and Religion, 
12mo, cloth, 


New volume, The 


=Messrs. MacLehose have in preparation a criti- 
cism by Mr. W. Jacks of the various translations of 
the poems and songs of Burns that have appeared in 
different languages. He has made acollection of all 
the volumes that he could find containing translations 
of any pieces of Burns. These consist of eight Ger- 
man, five Dutch and Flemish, three French, three 
Gaelic, several in Welsh, two Latin, and one each in 
Swiss German, Danish and Norwegian, Swedish, 
African Dutch, Frisian, Bohemian, Hungarian, Rus- 
sian and Italian. Besides criticizing them, Mr. Jacks 
has printed in full the translations in many languages 
of some of the most important poems and songs. 
For instance, there are ten full translations of the 
“‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and portions of those in 
Russian and African Dutch; seven of ‘‘Tam o’ 
Shanter,” eleven of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ eleven of 
‘John Anderson, My Jo,” etc. The book will also 
contain portraits of some of the translators. It will 
appear in the early spring. London Atheneum. 


=Dr. W. B. Shober, of Lehigh University is trans- 
lating for Macmillan & Co., Dr. Ludwig Gattermann’s 
work on organic chemistry, entitled ‘‘ Die Praxis des 


Organischen Chemikers.” Prof. Remsen, in the 
American Chemical Journal, referring tothe German 
edition of the work, says: ‘This is a thoroughly 
practical book, written by one who isa skilled experi- 
menter and who has had much experience in teach- 
ing organic chemistry to students in one of the busiest 
laboratories of the world (Heidelberg.)’’ It differs 
from the much-used ‘“ Anleitung”’ of. Emil Fischer 
and that of S. Levy in that it contains directions for 
carrying out the different kinds of operations that are 
necessary in organic work, such as crystallization, 
sublimation, distillation, extraction, drying, filtration, 
heating under pressure, determination of melting- 
points and of boiling-points. These operations are 
described in detail, and many valuabie “tricks of the 
trade” are presented in a thoroughly clear manner. 
Under the head of analytial methods are given in 
detail the methods in use in the best laboratories. 





